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Mr. Taft, who in- 
sists that he is not 
to be called Presi- 
dent-elect until the electors have met 
and formally ratified the action of the 
people, produced a strong impression on 
the city of New York in his recent visit. 
He spoke on four separate occasions, 
and it was characteristic of him that 
each speech was an attempt, not to re- 
flect the opinions or win the plaudits of 
his auditors, but to convey to them with 
clearness, persuasiveness, and force his 
convictions on the subjects upon which 
it might reasonably be anticipated that 
they would more or less differ from him. 
In manner he proved himself sometimes a 
vivacious and always an attractive and 
forceful speaker. That he has the cour- 
age of his convictions every auditor 
recognizes, but he combats opposing 
positions without seeming to do so, 
and seeks victory less by confuting the 
opinions of others than by substituting 
his own opinions in their place. The 
Outlook has already reported his notable 
speech at the North Carolina State 
dinner, in which he affirmed the Consti- 
tutional and moral right of the States to 
fix the conditions of suffrage, but also 
insisted that they were both Constitu- 
tionally and morally bound to enforce 
those conditions on black and white 
alike without prejudice. In his speech 
at the dedicatory exercises of the 
McKinley memorial organ in the Metro- 
politan (Methodist) Temple he told the 
story of his appointment as Governor of 
the Pnilippines, his reluctance to accept 
that appointment, the persuasive influ- 
ence of Mr. McKinley in inducing him 
to accept it, and his purpose then and 
now to govern the Filipinos in their own 
interest and for their own benefit, with 
the purpose of bringing the Filipinos to 
a point where they will be able to gov- 
ern themselves. In his speech before 
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the Civic Federation he declared not 
only that it is the right of laborers to 
form trade unions, but that it is desirable 
for them to do so, atid affirmed vigor- 
ously that the employer who refuses to 
deal with organized labor is far behind 
the times, and does not recognize 
what must exist for the benefit of 
labor and is for the general welfare. 
Responding to a suggestion of a previous 
speaker that there was a twilight zone 
between Federal and State jurisdiction, 
in which it was very difficult to deter- 
mine the rights and responsibilities of 
either Government, he recognized plainly 
that our system of government is a some- 
what complex one, but declared his 
admiration for the Constitution and his 
belief that the founders made it an 
instrument of general principles, not of 
specific rules, and therefore capable of 
growing with the growth of the Nation. 
Incidentally he declared his judgment 
that ‘‘ one of the greatest dangers to this _— 
Republic are the delays and therefore the — 
injustices of our administration of justice, 
civil and criminal,” and his belief that it 
is desirable to provide a reasonable em- 
ployers’ liability act, both in the Federal 
and in the State Governments, which will 
remove damage suits from the courts and 
provide for compensation to injured 
laborers under some administrative or 
quasi-judicial tribunal that will act with 
celerity. 

3) 
To the Ohio dinner 
special significance was 
given by the presence at 
it of representative members of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, including Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller. Mr. Taft took this 
occasion to declare that the President is 
the head of his party and is properly 
made responsible for what his party 
does or fails to do; that the country has 


a right to hold the Republican party 
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responsible for a genuine revision of the 
tariff upon the principles laid down in 
its platform; that if the party makes 
only a sham revision it will suffer the 
defeat of those who deceive the people. 
His understanding of the principle laid 
down in the platform he clearly defined 
that night and more briefly in a dictated 
interview the next day: ‘ 

The measure of the tariff should be the 
difference between the cost of production of 
the article in this country and such cost 
abroad, and in the estimate of the cost of 
production abroad and in the estimate of 
the cost of production here there should be 
included among other elements what is re- 

arded in each place as a reasonable manu- 
acturer’s profit. 
What he regarded as a sham revision he 
made equally clear. It is “taking a 
decree pro confesso agaMst those in the 
community who cannot appear before 
the Committee to be heard.” He 
added the significant statement: “It 
is, therefore, better to have. no re- 
vision of the tariff and have the bill fail, 
unless we make it a real and honest 
revision.” From this we deduce the 
conclusion that any dishonest or sham 
revision would be vetoed by him. He 
also took occasion to repeat somewhat 
more fully what he had said at the Civic 
Federation dinner, that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act ought not to be repealed, 
though it ought to be modified. The 
first of two most significant declarations 
in this connection was as follows: “ We 
stated in our platform that we proposed 
to carry out the Roosevelt policy. We 
propose to do it, and a large portion of 
the Roosevelt policy is composed of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Taft affirmed that “ it will be 
the business of the Administration to 
get such construction or amendment of 
the law as will lay down a rule by which 
all business men may be guided, in order 
that they may know where the line is 
they may not cross.” Putting these 
speeches together, The Outlook ventures 
to define the purpose of the incoming 


Administration in the following  sen- 


tences: On the race question, the right of 
the States to regulate their own suffrage, 
provided it is regulated with equal jus- 
tice to both races; on the colonial ques- 
tion, government of the Filipinos for the 
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purpose of making them self-governing ; 
on the labor question, the right of both 
labor and capital to organize, subject to 
governmental supervision and control ; 
on the trust question, enforcement of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, but amendment 
of that law in the interest of greater 
clearness; on the tariff question, a real 
revision, but also a maintenance of the 
protective system. 


The Brownsville case will 
notdown. It raises its head 
once more in a_ special 
message from the President to the 
Senate. The message recounts the partial 
results of an investigation carried on by 
special agents of the War Department. 
These agents have discovered the identity 
of some at least of the actual perpetra- 
tors of the “shooting up” of the town 
of Brownsville, Texas, in August, 1906. 
Boyd Conyers, one of the discharged 
privates of Company B of the Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, told to a detective em- 
ployed by the Government agents practi- 
cally the whole story of the raid. His 
confession definitely confirms what was 
already established by the whole mass 
of circumstantial evidence—that the 
shooting was done by soldiers from the 
garrison. It indicates also, in the Presi- 
dent’s words, that “ almost all the mem- 
bers of Company B must have been 
actively concerned in the shooting, either 
to the extent of being participants or to 
the extent of virtually encouraging those 
who were participants. As to Companies 
C and D, there can be no question that 
practically every man in them must have 
had knowledge that the shooting was 
done by some of the soldiers of B troop, 
and possibly by one or two others in one 
of the other troops.” It will be remem- 
bered that all the members of the battalion 
of the Twenty-fifth Infantry which con- 
sists of Companies B, C, and D were dis- 
charged without honor, not as a punish- 
ment for having taken part in the raid 
on the people of the town, but because 
their evident combination in a conspiracy 
of silence to protect those who actually 
took part in the raid rendered them, in 
the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the army, no longer worthy of con- 
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fidence and therefore of no further 
use as soldiers. Shortly after the dis- 
charge of the battalion the President 
laid down the requirement that men of 
the discharged companies who sought 
re-enlistment must prove that they 
were not participants in the raid, and 
that they had not “ withheld any evi- 
dence that might lead to the discovery 
of the perpetrators thereof.” After the 
passage of a year, however, discharged 
soldiers cannot be re-enlisted without 
action by Congress. The President has 
for nine months sought to induce Con- 
gress to pass a law permitting him to re- 
enlist innocent members of the battalion. 
In his present message he says, “I be- 
lieve we can afford to reinstate any of 
these men who now truthfully tell what 
has happened, give all the aid they can 
to fix the responsibility upon those who 
are really guilty, and show that they 
themselves had no guilty knowledge 
beforehand and were in no Way im- 
plicated in the affair, save by having 
knowledge of it afterwards and failing 
and refusing to divulge it,” and he recom- 
mends that “a law be passed allowing 
the Secretary of War, within a fixed 
period of time, say a year, to reinstate 
any of these soldiers whom he, after 
careful examination, finds to have been 
innocent and whom he finds to have 
done all in his power to help to bring to 
justice the guilty.” If the Brownsville 
affair refuses to down, Senator Foraker 
shows himself more resilient still. He 
greeted the President’s message with in- 
credulity, and said of the soldiers of the 
battalion, “ This is the sixth time they 
have been put on trial, and five times they 
have been acquitted, in my opinion.” It is 
true that the Brownsville affair has been 
investigated five times before this (the 
last time by the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs); but « .ch time, im the 
opinion of those making the imvestiga- 
tion, the guilt of the soldiers was 
established. He demands an investiga- 
tion by a board of retired army officers, 
whose members he names in an amend- 
ment to his previous bill dealing with this 
matter. This makes the second provis- 
ion of more than doubtful constitution- 
ality which he is urging Congress to enact 
on this subject. It is not the President 
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who is keeping out of the army the men 
of the battalion who had no active part 
in the raid. It is the “friend of the 
negro,” Senator Foraker. The negro 
should pray to be delivered from such 
friends. Congress should join the Pres- 
ident in real friendship for these negro 
soldiers by passing the legislation he 
asks for. 


8 
It is announced that Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has 
caused criminal proceed- 
ings to be brought against The Ameri- 
can, Mr. Hearst’s paper, for libel in charg- 
ing him with having initiated a peonage 
system in connection with the plant of 
“ The Associated Building Trades of Cook 
County,” Illinois. In this case it is diffi- 
cult to apply the principle that “ every 
man is to be presumed innocent until he 
is proved guilty,” for if we presume that 
The American is innocent, we must 
assume that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., . 
is guilty, and the past history of the two 
parties would lead any reasonable man 
to the opposite conclusion. But we are 
very glad that Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., has 
had the courage to initiate these crimi- 
nal proceedings, and so fulfill a duty 
which has long been neglected in the 
community, and which probably can 
be fulfilled effectively only by a man 
of wealth. Itis high time for the Amer- 
ican people ‘o recognize that “ Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor” is a part of the moral law; 
that reputation is a valued possession, 
which it is the duty of the community to 
protect ; that they do not sufficiently pro- 
tect it if they simply leave a man who 
has been robbed of his reputation to 
bring a suit for damages ; that to roba 
man of his reputation is a crime against 
the community as well as against the 
individual ; and that it is the duty of the 
community to punish it. Whether The 
American has committed this crime is a 
question for the courts to determine. 
We do not prejudge this case in saying 
that we believe that it would be a great 
advantage to the American people if an 
editor and publisher of a libelous news- 
paper could be put behind prison bars, 
and so the conviction could be brought 
home to irresponsible journalists that 
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liberty of the press dces not mean lib- 
erty maliciously to vilify any private 
citizen or public official who happens to 
have aroused the hostility of the news- 
paper, or whose vilification appears to 
the editor to have a commercial value. 
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COMMERCE AND LABOR In the sixth annual 
A SUGGESTIVE REPoRT report of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce 
and Labor, just presented by Secretary 
Straus, it is stated that the sale to the 
public of certain pamphlets connected 
with the Census Bureau has been suc- 
cessful, and Mr. Straus expresses the 
belief “ that the plan can be advantage- 
ously extended to other official publica- 
tions. . . . It would be following the 
precedent of a number of European 
Governments. ‘The waste and extrava- 
gance which have long marked the 
printing for the Government can never 
be eradicated until the bulk of its publi- 
cations are sold at a price fixed in 
accordance with the actual cost of pro- 
duction. . . . Under this plan the circu- 
lation of this class of publications would 
be confined to the persons who have 
actual need for them.” This is an 
admirable suggestion, which confirms 
The Outlook in its belief, often expressed 
before, that a list of Government publi- 
cations might be posted in every post- 
office in the country, with the prices of 
each given, and that postmasters might 
be authorized to receive orders from 
individual readers and purchasers. A 
publication which under this system 
might be very much more widely read 
than it is likely to be under the present 
system is Mr. Straus’s valuable and 
interesting report. The Department of 
Commerce and Labor deals with all 
questions of immigration; with the 
naturalization of immigrants; with the 
regulation of corporations in so far as the 
Federal Government has the power to 
regulate ; with problems of labor as they 
concern both the employer and the wage- 
worker; with statistics of commerce 
both domestic and foreign; with steam- 
boat inspection; with the maintenance 
of lighthouses ; with the commercial as 
well as the scientific development of the 
fishery resources of the country; with 
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the Coast Survey, without whose charts 
and tidal tables the innumerable fleet of 
coasting schooners and small fishermen 
in our Pacific as well as in our Atlantic 
waters could not ply their important 
trade; and, last but not least, with the 
Bureau of the Census, which is of itself 
a gigantic work, supplying.information 
of value to the entire world. We venture 
to say that the most ardent Jeffersonian 
Individualist that ever lived, if placed in 
a thirty-foot fishing sloop in a gale 
of wind on Penobscot Bay, of the 
State of Maine, would be glad that there 
is enough centralized and _paternal- 
istic power in the Federal Government 
to provide the necessary charts and 
buoys to enable him to get into a safe 
harbor. ‘The limits of space prohibit 
more than a few allusions to points of spe- 
cial interest here and there in Secretary 
Straus’s report. The statistics of the 
department indicate that immigration 
follows pretty closely the law of supply 
and demand. In 1907 there were one 
million more immigrants than emigrants; 
in 1908 there were only two hundred 
thousand more aliens who came into the 
country than who left it; that is to say, 
in 1907 there were 1,438,469 alien 
arrivals and 431,306 alien departures, 
while in 1908 there were only 924,695 
arrivals and 714,828 departures—a 
greater number of emigrants than is 
previously recorded in the history of the 
country. This tidal flow of immigration 
clearly follows industrial conditions. 
Mr. Straus reports that during the last 
year one hundred special agents, under 
the authority of Congress, have been 
investigating the condition of women 
and children wage-earners of the United 
States. The report of this investigation, 
when it is made, must inevitably have 
great influence upon private social phi- 
lanthropy, as well as upon labor legisla- 
tion. Mr. Straus advocates a greater 
legal liability of employers for injuries 
to their employees, and legislation which 
shall improve “ the unfavorable environ- 
ment in which the workers in many 
industries must carry on their toil.” No 
man can read such a report as this and 
not be impressed with the fact that the 
Federal Government is doing an im- 
mense amount of constructive work for 


the benefit of its citizens. The Outlook 
ventures to make one suggestion con- 
cerning the statistical bureau of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 
Many cotton planters of the South com- 
plain, we think justly, that the crop sta- 
tistics published by the Department of 
Agriculture on a specified day materially 
aid cotton buyers to fix the price of that 
staple. Would it be impracticable for 
the Bureau of Commerce and Labor to 
issue statistics on the same day which 
would give the planter some idea of the 
amount of cotton of former crops in 
warehouses and stock-rooms available 
for manufacture? The price could then 
be fixed by both parties to the bargain 
with some accurate knowledge as to both 
demand and supply, whereas it is now 
determined very largely by one party on 
the basis of supply only. 


_ Seldom does a Cab- 

TWELVE worx inet Minister remain 
in a particular office 

long enough to present a twelfth annual 
report. Yet that is the achievement of 
Secretary Wilson, of the Department of 
Agriculture. He is the sole survivor of 
the McKinley Cabinet. Our agricultural 
production for the year 1908 is above 
the average, the production of hay, sugar, 
and rice being the largest on record. 
The total value of the year’s farm prod- 
ucts has risen to $7,778,000,000, four 
per cent above last year’s, and four times 
the value of our mining products. Farm 
products comprise crops and animal 
products. In computing the first we find 
that corn represents one-third of the 
total; cotton, hay, and wheat one-third, 
and the rest one-third ; that corn is now 
followed by cotton, not by hay, which 
has long held second place; that the other 
cereals in order are wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, rice, and buckwheat. The year 
1908 leads all former years in the value 
of all the cereals, of potatoes, sugar, and 
tobacco. Three-eighths of the value of 
farm products is represented by animals, 
sold and slaughtered, and by animal 
products atthe farm. We hardly realize 
that eggs and poultry are worth as much 
as the cotton cropitself. This certainly 
represents a great change during the 
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twelve years, not so much in these special 
products as in the methods of dairying 
and of meat inspection, due to the De- 
partment’s diligence. There has also 
been a change during those years 
from low to profitable crop-prices—a 
dozen years ago corn was selling at 21 
cents per bushel! Again, there has been 
a great change in the varieties of crops, 
this also due tothe Department’s agents, 
who have been constantly traversing 
foreign lands in search of promising 
seeds and plants for possible introduc- 
tion here; for instance, some years 
ago durum wheat was brought from 
Russia and Africa; now its crop in 
America is worth more than $30,000,000 
to the farmers; furthermore, so great 
has become the production of alfalfa, an 
introduced hay-plant, that its crop this 
year means $100,000,000. The Depart- 
ment has also increased the farmer’s 
profits by millions because ofits warfare 
against the pests which have hitherto 
destroyed crops. An even greater gain 
has been the Department’s placing the 
American farm on a sounder scientific 
basis. Numerous long-time experiments 
on farms controlled by the Department 
are under way to determine crop rota- 
tion and other methods of management 
which will be most profitable and best 
adapted to family and other available 
labor. Thus, in information, intelligence, 
and industry the farmers have been 
immeasurably fortified. The fact that 
the Department of Agriculture is only 
twenty years old and yet that it is re- 
garded by the country as one of the 
indispensable instruments of the Gov- 
ernment’s constructive activity is the 
strongest testimonial to the efficiency of 
Secretary Wilson, who has directed the 
Department for more than half its 
existence. 
8 
President Roose- 
OF CIVIL service REFoRM Velt has taken an- 
other important 
step in the complete reclamation of ad- 
ministrative offices under the Govern- 
ment from the hands of the spoiler. More 
than fifteen thousand of the fifty-five 
thousand fourth-class postmasters in the 
United States are to be brought under the 
Civil Service law, and as*soon as the ma- 
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the Governtiiéfit should be detached 
from the vicissitudes of politics and able 
to devote themselves with businesslike 
efficiency to their duties. 


chinery of organization is perfected, and 
the new order of things is working efh- 
ciently, it is expected that all the remain- 
ing postmasters in the same class will be 
brought under the operation of that law. 
Under the new arrangement every fourth- 
class post-office eastof Missouri and north 
of the Ohio Riveris taken out of the region 
of spoils and put on a business basis. 
This section is selected because the 
machinery for postal examination exists 
throughout the entire territory, under 
the direction of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. ‘This extension of the Civil 
Service law is the result of very careful 
study of the situation. The President- 
elect is in entire harmony with the 
President in regard to this onward 
movement. The end of the old, un- 
American, and unintelligent system of 
awarding offices for political service is 
now in sight, after a generation of fierce 
resistance on the part of the politicians 
of the old school. The change will 
bring as great a relief to Congressmen 
as to postmasters; for patronage has 
been the constant source of disaster to 
public men as well as to political par- 
ties, and solicitations for office and the 
examination of the claims of rival can- 
didates have taken time and strength 
which belong to the public service. 
The distribution of spoils, to which some 
politicians have clung with such inten- 
sity of purpose, has really been an almost 
intolerable burden to every representa- 
tive who cared for public business and 
did not regard himself as the errand- 
boy of his constituents. The fourth- 
class postmasters included in the opera- 
tion of the new rule will be required to 
secure the signature of bona-fide patrons 
of the office, to furnish bond, and to 
satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners 
that they are equal to all the require- 
ments of the office before taking the 
examination for postmasterships. An- 
other beneficent result will be to bring 
additional postmasters under the super- 
vision of the Civil Service Commission, 


which will promptly and thoroughly re- 


strict their political activities and direct 
their energies to the business of the 
office they hold. The time has now 
come when practically the entire body 
of men who fill administrative offices of 
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The Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, who 
holds the greatest judge- 
ship in the gift of the Crown, is paid 
$50,000 a year; the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, who holds the highest 
judgeship in the United States, receives 
$13,000 ayear. The judge of the Court 
of Appeals in Ireland is paid $30,000 
annually, while our United States Circuit 
Court judges are paid $7,000. Justices 
of the King’s Bench in England have an 
annual salary of $25,000, while the salary 
of the United States District Court 
judges is $6,000. With the exception of 
the State of New York, where certain 
judges of the Supreme Court are paid a 
special salary, the highest payment to 
State judges is $10,000, made by Illinois 
and New Jersey to their Chief Justices. 
Oregon, one of the rich, certainly one of 
the proudest, States of the West, has the 
unenviable distinction of paying her 
Chief Justice the lowest annual salary on 
the list, $2,000. Nebraska, another rich 
State, comes next with $2,500; Wyoming, 
Vermont, Utah, South Dakota, North 
Carolina, New Mexico, Idaho, Georgia, 
Florida, Arkansas, and Arizona each pay 
their Chief Justices $3,000 ; three or four 
other States pay $5,000, while Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Massachusetts, and 
California pay $8,000 or $8,500. These 
facts and many kindred ones are brought 
out in a pamphlet issued by a committee 
which has been formed in the city of New 
York to arouse public opinion in behalf 
of higher judicial salaries in the courts 
of both the States and the United States. 
The committee includes such representa- 
tives of the New York Bar as ex-Senator 
Spooner, ex-Representative Littlefield, 
and Henry W. Taft, Esq., brother of the 
President-elect. It appears to us that 
no reasonable man can deny two propo- 
sitions regarding judicial salaries in this 
country. First, the unjust inequalities 
that exist. That the Chief Justice of 
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Oregon is paid two thousand dollars, 
while the Chief Justice of Maine receives 
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five thousand dollars, is the clearest indi- 
cation that no sensible principle of due 
compensation has been followed in fixing 
judicial salaries. Second, the inade- 
quacy of payment for the service de- 
manded. We rightly ask that our judges 
shall be men of first-class professional 
attainments, of the strictest honor, and 
of a practical wisdom at least equal, if 
not superior, to that of the men of busi- 
ness whose affairs they are frequently 
called upon to settle. Judges of the 
United States Courts often must render 
decisions involving millions of dollars. 
We do not assert that judges should be 
paid salaries equal in amount to the 
incomes they could earn by private prac- 
tice of law, although there are good 
grounds for applying this standard of 
measure to judicial salaries. But they 
certainly ought to be paid sufficient sal- 
aries to free them from the harassing 
interference of petty economies and to 
enable them to give their sole attention 
with dignity and comfort to the demands 
of their judicial duty. This is a matter 
which deserves immediate Congressional 
attention and action. As to State judi 
cial salaries, Oregon is not the only State 
that ought to be ashamed of the sweat- 
shop methods it pursues in the treatment 
of its judges. : 


The decision 
of the United 
States Supreme 
Court last week 
in the cases relating to Mr. E. H. Har- 
riman and Mr. Otto- Kahn was impor- 
tant, not because, as some have hastily 
concluded, it approved speculative own- 
ership by a railway of the securities 
of other railways, nor because it 
even remotely upheld the right of an 
officer of a railway to make money by 
selling such stock to his own company at 
a high price. The decision, in point of 
fact, has no such intimation or bearing. 
Its importance lies in its apparent ineli- 
nation to limit the functions and power of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Harri- 
man and Mr. Kahn, witnesses in a hear- 
ing before the Commission, refused to 
answer such questions as whether, for 
instance, Mr. Harriman owned any part 
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of a block of 103,401 shares of the pre- 
ferred stock of the Chicago and Alton 
Railway Company, which had been de- 
posited with Kuhn, Loeb & Co., bank- 
ers (Mr. Kahn being connected with 
that company), under an agreement 
authorizing the bankers to sell to any 
purchaser at such terms as _ should 
be approved by three men, one of whom 
was Mr. Harriman himself. It is ad- 
mitted that this stock was bought by the 
Union Pacific Railway, of which Mr, 
Harriman is President, and, on the other 
hand, it is admitted or assumed that, 
under the laws of Utah, in which State 
the Union Pacific is incorporated, that 


railway has power to purchase the stock 


of ‘other railways. ‘This question, and 
similar ones, Mr. Harriman and Mr. 
Kahn flatly refused to answer. Now, 
the Supreme Court, in declining to sus- 
tain an order of the Circuit Court direct- 
ing that these questions should be 
answered, does not at all assert or indi- 
cate that the questions might not be 
perfectly proper, and that answers to 
them might not be required and enforced 
by the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
under fit circumstances. But the Court 
holds that this particular investigation 
was “a general inquiry, started by the 
Commission of its own motion, not an 
investigation upon complaint, or of some 
specific matter that might be made the 
object of a complaint.” This point is 
upheld by quoting the language of the 
order under which the investigation was 
instituted. Certainly the wording of the 
order was very broad; it expressed the 
intention of the Commission to inform 
itself about consolidation and combina- 
tion of carriers, without naming any 
individual corporation. The Supreme 
Court, in brief, indicates that in such an 
investigation the Commission cannot 
compel, although it may request, wit- 
nesses to divulge the secrets of their 
business transactions. We judge that 
this interpretation of the functions of 
the Commission by the Supreme Court 
will, in the future, serve as a guide to 
the Commission’s methods of procedure 
rather than as a limitation to its power. 
It is to be noted that three of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court dissented from 
even this restriction on the Commission, 
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and Justice Day argued forcibly against 
it as “too narrow a construction.” The 
opinion of the majority, and therefore 
the opinion of the Supreme Court, was 
delivered by Mr. Justice Holmes, four 
Justices concurring. 


That the inquiry in- 
stituted by Governor 
Hughes as to Wall 
Street usages will be fair and reasonable 
as well as thorough is assured, we 
think, by the names of the men compos- 
ing the committee. These nine men, 
named by Governor Hughes, without 
exception have the respect of the com- 
munity at large; they are bankers, econ- 
omists, and business men, all accus- 
tomed to deal with financial or other 
public questions, all free from petty 
personal motives or prejudice, and all of 
the highest repute as to character. The 
composition of such a committee is so 
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‘important that we give it here, as pub- 


lished with a word or two of explanation 
in the New York Times: 

Horace White, author and _ editor; 
Charles A. Schieren, merchant, formerly 
Mayor of Brooklyn; David Leventritt, 
former Justice of the Supreme Court; Clark 
Williams, State Superintendent of Banking; 
John B. Clark, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in Columbia University; Willard V. 
King, banker, President Columbia Trust 
Company; Samuel H. Ordway, lawyer, New 
York ; Edward D. Page, member of the firm 
of Faulkner, Page & Co.; and Charles 
Sprague Smith, Director of the People’s 
Institute—all of New York City. 

Governor Hughes’s letter asking these 
gentlemen to act—and, by the way, they 
serve without pay, and, as we under- 
stand it, also without provision for ex- 
penses incurred—states with quiet 
moderation the reason and purpose of 
such an inquiry. These are, in brief, 
that ‘‘illegitimate actions may be 
prevented} and legitimate business safe- 
guarded.” More specifically, the com- 
mittee is requested to collate facts, 
receive suggestions, and make recom- 
mendations bearing on this important 
question: ‘“ What changes, if any, are 
advisable in the laws of the State bear- 
ing upon speculation in securities and 
commodities or relating to the protection 
of investors, or with regard to the instru- 
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mentalities and organizations used in 
dealing in securities and commodities 
which are the subject of speculation ?” 
Furthermore, Governor Hughes admira- 
bly characterizes the proper method of 
such an inquiry by saying: ‘“‘ We should 
neither threaten business stability by 
ill-considered measures nor, on the other 
hand, invite agitation or impair confi- 
dence by ignoring abuses and by failing 
to provide suitable correction.” Both 
the banking community and the public 
at large have welcomed the proposed 
inquiry. The conservative Wall Street 
men admit that abuses exist, and distin- 
guish between what may be called legiti- 
mate speculation and _ stock-gambling 
pure and simple. The officers of the 
Stock Exchange and a large proportion 
of the members are earnest in wishing 
to see such abuses as “* wash sales ” and 
“matched orders ” puta stop to if pos- 
sible, and while they are probably less 
sanguine as to the possibility or desira- 
bility of distinguishing between proper 
deals for future delivery and those margin 
“sales ” which are really nothing more 
than betting whether the price of a stock 
will go up or down, they will doubtless 
consider with respect any suggestions 
on this head which may occur to the 
committee. . 
_ Mr. Asquith, the 
been urged by his 
antagonists of late to resign; but resig- 
nation is not a familiar word in his vocab- 
ulary. During the: last three years there 
have been a large number of by-elections ; 
but of these only forty-five have involved 
contests between Liberals and Union- 
ists. In thirty-five there was no political 
change; in nine there’ were.‘ Unionist 
gains. The New York Tribune esti- 
mates that in these districts a Liberal 
gross majority of 54,451 has been 
changed to a Unionist majority of 6,819. 
It would be unwise to infer from these 
figures that a general election would 
result in a defeat of the Government, 
but it indicates that there is a current 
of opinion running against the Ministry. 
Mr. Asquith is nothing if not aggressive 
and courageous. It is apparently his 
view that the policy of the Liberal party 
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must be to force an issue with the House 
of Lords. Instead of dissolving and 
appealing to the country, the Prime 
Minister proposes to force the issue by 
presenting bill after bill which the Lords 
will reject, and so rapidly developing 
strong public opinion for some modifica- 
tion of the construction and power of 
the Upper House. It is understood 
that the new budget, which of course 
belongs entirely within the province of 
the House of Commons, will provide 
for a largely increased revenue, neces- 
sitated by the Old Age Pension Act 
and various other rather radical meas- 
ures. Itis even suggested that a real 
tax may be imposed on land in place 
of the purely formal tax which has 
been imposed for several generations. 
If the House of Lords throws out the 
budget, the Government would have a 
prime cause of action against it; and 
the Prime Minister would then probably 
dissolve Parliament and make the ap- 
peal to the country under the best pos- 
sible conditions for Liberal success. 


The Lords themselves 
have wisely appointed a se- 
lect committee to suggest a 
plan for the reformation of the House. 
The report of this committee has just 
been made public. It recommends that 
the possession of a peerage shall not of 
itself give the right to sit and vote in 
the House, and that qualifications should 
be made the main test for admission ; 
that all hereditary peers be formed into 
an electoral body, for the purpose of 
electing two hundred of their number to 
sit and vote as “ Lords of Parliament,” 
not for life, but for a single Parliament; 
that the spiritual Lords of Parliament— 
that is to say, the bishops and arch- 
bishops—of whom there are twenty-six, 
be reduced to ten, to be elected by 
the bishops (two archbishops sitting dur- 
ing the tenure of their office, and the 
other eight for the duration of each Par- 
liament); that Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa be repre- 
sented in the House of Lords; that a 
number of hereditary peers, estimated at 
one hundred and thirty, possessing cer- 
tain qualifications, should sit without the 
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necessity of election, this number to 
include men who have held the post of 
Cabinet Minister, Viceroy, Governor- 
General of Canada, and Governér of 
the larger colonies, and naval and mili- 
tary officers of high rank; also that 
twenty years’ service in the House of 
Commons shall entitle an Irish peer toa 
seat among the peers. Under this plan 
the new House of Lords, which now 
numbers six hundred and seventeen, 
would be reduced to about three hundred 
and fifty members, divided somewhat as 
follows: Three peers of the blood royal; 
two hundred peers to be elected; about 
one hundred and thirty to be admitted 
for special reasons ; ten bishops and five 
judges. The committee expressed the 
conviction that the party in power in the 
House of Commons should be able to 
count on a substantial following in the 
House of Lords, but they make no rec- 
ommendations. This report is very defi- 
nite evidence of the fact that the House 
of Lords has taken serious notice of the 
agitation for change in its organization, 
and that it very wisely proposes to reor- 
ganize itself, and in this way possibly 
forestall still more radical reformation. 


Sir Robert Hart, one of 
the group of high-class 
public servants which Eng- 
land maintains in different parts of the 
world, whose long residence and entire 
familiarity with the habits of thought 
and point of view of the Chinese entitle 
his opinion to the highest respect, 
has recently made a striking and inter- 
esting prediction in regard to that coun- 
try. He says that the Chinese are a 
perfectly reasonable people. This is 
confirmed by the entire body of their 
literature, their religious teaching, their 
ethics, and their education. They hate 
war, and they resent the supposed neces- 
sity of becoming a nation of soldiers. 
Their attitude, according to Sir Robert 
Hart, as reported in the New York Sun, 
is, “If right is right, it ought to be rec- 
ognized by everybody, and we ought not 
to be required to fight to support it.” 
Conditions at present make it necessary 
that they hold their ground against for- 
eign competition, which is very powerful 
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by reasofi of the usé of labor-saving 
appliances, and which is pressing as the 
result of the improvement of the means 
of communication and transportation. 
They are studying Western ethics and 
Western science in order to put them- 
selves on a level with the Western world 
in efficiency. The population numbers 
some four hundred millions. In the 
course of time this vast mass of people 
may become as strong in arms, individ- 
ually and nationally, as any great Euro- 
pean power. Then what would happen? 
The sensational newspapers and the bel- 
licose Western soldiers and statesmen 
answer, “ The Yellow Peril in its most 
appallingform.” Sir Robert Hart declares 
that China would then turn to the world 
and say, “‘ There must be no more fight- 
ing.” And the Chinese would be able to 
say this with decisive authority, because 
they would be in a condition to throw an 
unparalleled force of arms with any coun- 
try attacked, and against the country 
that made war, and by this very simple 
and effective method end the whole busi- 
ness of war and inaugurate the reign of 
peace. This prediction is well worth 
the consideration of sanguinary editors, 
breeders of race antagonisms, and mili- 
tary men who live in constant apprehen- 
sion of the Yellow Peril. 


Last week at Con- 
stantinople the 
Turkish Parlia- 
ment was opened with much ceremony. 
It marks the real beginning of constitu- 
tional government in Turkey. Though, 
last July, the Sultan formally assented to 
the re-establishment of the constitution 
of 1876, the friends of liberty in Turkey 
did not feel sure concerning the future. 
The forces of reaction are strong, and 
only wait for some unwise Stgp on the part 
of the Young Turks, now in power, again 
to seize the Government. The most pic- 
turesque event of last week was the com- 
‘ing of the Sultan, Abdul Hamid II, openly 
to meet his subjects on this auspicious 
occasion. Through the efforts of the new 
and liberal Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, 
his Majesty traveled by the road which 
passes through the European quarter. 
Thus the sovereign was brought into 
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direct contact with the niasses, instead 
of, as was first proposed, making a trip 
by water. The historic connection 
between the old constitution of to-day 
and that of thirty years ago was empha- 
sized by the assembling of the new 
legislature in the same building, facing 
the Square of Saint Sophia, in which the 
short-lived Parliament of 1877 assem- 
bled. Among the two hundred depu- 
ties and senators present the various 
creeds and races of the Turkish Empire 
were represented, as was indicated by 
the varying costumes from the Oriental 
flowing silk robe to the European frock 
coat. The Mohammedan representa- 
tives included chiefly Turks, Albanians, 
Syrians, and Arabs; the Christian rep- 
resentatives included Macedonians, 
Bulgars, Greeks, and Armenians. An 
idea of the great extent of the Turkish 
Empire was also evident when members 
from the European provinces of Turkey 
were to be seen talking with their 
colleagues from Mecca and Medina 
in the Red Sea Districts, or from the 
Kurdish districts on the Persian border, 
or the Arab districts on the confines of 
the Indian Ocean. After the Sultan had 
opened Parliament, he returned to his 
palace, Yildiz Kiosk, by the same route 
along which he came, and, as before, 
was enthusiastically cheered by enor- 
mous crowds. The entire line of march, 
a distance of five miles, had been swept 
and spread with fresh sand for the pas- 
sage of his Majesty. Triumphal arches 
spanned the streets, and the occasion 
was madea public holiday. The most 
remarkable feature of the crowd was the 
great number of women present among 
the spectators filling the windows and 
balconies. It is a pleasure to add that, 
on the opening day of the new Parlia- 
ment, a resolution directing that best 
wishes and congratulations be sent to it 
was passed by both houses of Congress 
at Washington. A similar resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the Italian 
Parliament. On the day before, only a 
group of reactionaries unsuccessfully 
opposed the resolution of the Russian 
Duma to congratulate the Turkish Par- 
liament. No better illustration could be 
furnished of the spirit which still exists 


in some Russian official circles of deter- 
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mined and bigoted antagonism to con- 
stitutional and democratic. forms of 
government. But first in the field was 
the congratulatory address from Premier 
Asquith, former Premier Balfour, For- 
eign Secretary Grey, and three hundred 
and fifty other members of the House of 
Commons. The address was appropri- 
ately headed, “From the Oldest of 
Parliaments to the Youngest.” 


The condition of Vene- 
zuela is both pitiable and 
paradoxical. Her ruler, 
Castro, believed by all who are not de- 
pendent upon him to be corrupt person- 
ally and a reckless tyrant as well, has 
left Venezuela and is now living with 
ostentatious extravagance in Berlin, 
Whether he has gone there, as he asserts, 
for medical treatment, or whether he 
hoped to obtain diplomatic intervention 
and assistance from Germany, or whether, 
as many assert, he has left Venezuela 
forever, taking with him an enormous 
and ill-gotten fortune, is an open and 
debatable question. Meanwhile, his 
country is without diplomatic intercourse 
of a direct kind with the United States, 
France, Holland, Italy, and, we think, 
Great Britain. Last week the dispute 
with Holland culminated in the seizure 
by Dutch war-ships of two small ves- 
sels belonging to the Venezuelan navy, 
and this was followed by the estab 
lishment of a blockade against the 
Venezuelan coast. News from Caracas 
has been meager and not to be depended 
upon, so that uncertainty still exists, as 
we write, about the truth of a report that 
there has been a rising in the capital of 
those who are opposed to Castro, and 
that the houses of some of his best- 
known adherents have been looted. 
Surprise has been expressed in Washing- 
ton at this report, as it was thought 
that the action of Holland might have a 
tendency to produce an anti-foreign 
excitement which would strengthen 
Castro’s hold on the country. The 
Vice-President, Gomez, according to the 
same report, promptly put down the 
rioting, and declared the country in a 
state of defense as against Holland. 
Actual war between the two countries 
would present many absurdities, as 
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Venezeula has no navy of the slightest 
consequence, while, on the other hand, 
the Venezuelan Government, in case of 
war, would retreat to the mountain 
regions, quite inaccessible to an enemy, 
where the real strength and wealth of 
the country lie, and would have little 
regret at abandoning the ports where the 
custom duties are already being collected 
under foreign supervision and to meet 
foreign claims. If it were not for 
Venezuela’s repeated insults to almost all 
foreign countries, one would be inclined 
to regard the action of Holland as not 
really justified. It is certain that faults 
exist on both sides. ‘The real cause of 
the hostility is a decree issued by Castro 
last spring which forbade transshipment 
of goods bound for some parts of Ven- 
ezuela at Willemstad, on the island of 
Curacao, belonging to Holland. This 
was a severe blow to the trade interests 
of this Dutch colony, but apparently was 
not an illegal or hostile act. The Dutch 
Minister at Caracas wrote what Holland 
now admits to ‘have been an insulting 
and undiplomatic letter, and he was 
promptly expelled from the country. 
The Dutch Government admits that 
Castro was not bound to retain the 
Minister, but resents the fact that his 
passports were sent to him directly, and 
that he was compelled to leave the coun- 
try at once; whereas, as it is claimed, 
the Venezuelan Government should have 
notified the Dutch Government that the 
Minister was no longer fersona grata, 
and ask that he be recalled. Castro 
has, on his side, a claim against the 
Dutch because of the attack by a mob 
upon the Venezuelan Consul in Willem- 
stad ; to which the Dutch reply that the 
victim of the mob had never been form- 
ally accepted as a consul. All these 
quarrels should not ordinarily be re- 
garded as just cause for war, but Hol- 
land is really assuming informally the 
task of acting in behalf of all the na- 
tions which have been insulted and in- 
jured, in one way or another, by Castro’s 
arbitrary and vicious government. 


On December 10, the anni- 
Versary of the death of 
Alfred Bernhard Nobel, the 
Swedish engineer, who died in 1896, the 
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awards of this year’s Nobel prizes were 
announced. They are the fifth in suc- 
cession of the prizes established by this 
philanthropist. Five prizes are awarded 
each year for the most important discov- 
eries in physics, in chemistry, and in 
physiology or medicine ; also for the 
most distinguished work of an idealistic 
tendency in the field of literature; 
finally, for the best effort toward the 
fraternity of nations and-the promotion 
of peace. The four first-named prizes 
are awarded by institutions at Stockholm, 
the Swedish capital ; but the peace prize 
is awarded by a committee of five per- 
sons elected bythe Norwegian Storthing, 
or Parliament, at Christiania, the Nor- 
wegian capital. Professor Gabriel Lipp- 
mann, of the University of Paris, who 
secures the prize in physics, is a devo- 
tee of both optics and acoustics; he 
is best known as the inventor of a system 
of color-photography. Professor Ernest 
Rutherford, of the University of Man- 
chester, England, formerly of McGill 
University, Montreal, who secures the 
chemistry prize, is well known for his 
investigations in radio-activity. The 
prize for physiology and medicine is 
divided between Professor Elie Metch- 
nikoff, of Paris, and Professor Paul 
Ehrlich, of Frankfort; of the two, the 
Frenchman is the better known. He 
was a disciple of Pasteur, and is now 
the head of the Pasteur Institute at 
Paris. He has devoted much time to 
bacteriological research ; but his name 
has latterly been more frequently men- 
tioned in connection with his studies of 
the possibility of postponing old age ; he 
believes that man’s life may be prolonged, 
by right living, to a hundred and forty 
years. Professor Ehrlich, now at the 
head of an experimental therapeutic in- 
stitution at Berlin, has directed his inves- 
tigations to a warfare on tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, and other diseases. The 
award of the prize for literature was 
somewhat of a surprise, inasmuch as Dr. 
Rudolf Eucken, of Jena, its recipient, has 
written rather on philology and philoso- 
phy than on idealistic literature. The 
peace prize is divided between a Dane 
anda Swede, namely, Messrs. Arnoldsen 
and Bajer—a graceful act for a Nor- 
wegian committee. With the possible 
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exception of Professor Metchnikoff, there 
is not a name in this list of Nobel prize 
winners that has an international popu- 
lat reputation. In this respect the list 
is unlike that of last year, when Mr. 
Kipling took the prize in literature, or 
the year before, when to President 
Roosevelt the prize for the promotion of 
peace was awarded. 


The recent raid on what 
is known as an opium 
joint, situated in a fashionable resi- 
dence section in New York City, 
calls attention to the increasing use 
of smoking opium in this country. 
There are two kinds of opium, smok- 
ing opium and that used for medicinal 
purposes. The Chinese Government 
recently announced its withdrawal of 
the monopoly system in selling smok- 
ing opium and its substitution there- 
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‘for of the licensing system. China is 


the great market for opium. About six- 
sevenths of the Chinese opium supply is 
home-grown. The Chinese Government 
has always been more or less aware that 
the smoking of opium destroys not only 
individual lives but national manhood. 
In 1842 its efforts to suppress the evil 
brought about the first war between 
China and Great Britain. Last year the 
Government suddenly showed new en- 
ergy in the matter. It issued an edict 
having as its purpose the suppression 
within ten years of the growth and con- 
sumption of opium in China. The great 
British possession of India is chiefly 
interested in the export, not the use, of 
opium. In 1901 the Secretary of State 
for India announced that the British 
Government would co-operate in any 
scheme put forward in good faith by 
the Chinese Government. Coincidently, 
therefore, with the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s edict last year, the British Gov- 
ernment co-operated in the reform, 
promising to restrict by one-tenth each 
year for three years the amount of 
opium exported from India. Further 
restriction of export after that year is to 
depend upon whether, in the interval, 
China has effected a similar proportional 
reduction in her own opium production 
and consumption. If she has, then the 
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British Government is prepatéd to pro- 
ceed with equal pace. Thus the steps 
taken by the two Governments, if con- 
tinued, will mean that the tenth annual 
reduction and restriction should bring 
the production and export of smoking 
opium to the vanishing point so far as 
the two principal producers are con- 
cerned—China and India. In Japan 
a law, kept to the letter, forbids the im- 
portation, possession, and use of opium, 
except as medicine, under a penalty of 
seven years’ imprisonment for the sale 
of opium and of three years’ im- 
prisonment for smoking or eating it. 


The prohibitory 
system in effect 
on the Japanese 
mainland has now been followed by 
Canada in a law passed by the Dominion 
Parliament last summer prohibiting the 
importation, manufacture, and sale of 
crude opium, white opium, and opium 
prepared for smoking, under penalties 
of three years’ imprisonment or a thou- 
sand-dollar fine, or both, for each offense. 
It may seem to some that the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere have little cause 
for alarm compared with those of the 
Orient. But amounts of smoking opium 
are consumed in Canada and the United 
States which would appall any one who 
thinks that the habit is confined to the 
Chinese only. In the cities of British 
Columbia receipts for the product at 
opium factories are estimated at $650,000. 
These factories had been importing crude 
opium from India in cocoanut shells, then, 
by the process of boiling, manufacturing 
it into a product which is labeled “ pre- 
pared for smoking.” While the owners 
asserted that all the opium manufactured 
was consumed in Canada, it is Believed 
that much has been smuggled into our 
own Pacific Coast cities. The raid 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
shows that the evil is not confined 
to the Pacific Coast. It has, of course, 
long existed in our Philippine posses- 
sions. Under the old Spanish law 
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the right to sell opium for smoking 
and other purposes was farmed out in 
various provinces to a wholesale dealer 


who purchased the privilege at public 


auction. Five yéats ago the Philippine 


‘Commission appointed a committee of 


three members to consider the prob- 
lem. One of these members was the 
Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, D.D., Epis- 
copal Bishop of the Philippine Islands. 
Its investigafion had two results—the 
influence on China as seen from the 
foregoing, and the adoption by our 
Congress of an act fixing a duty on the 
importation of opium into the Philippine 
Islands, and providing that after March I, 
1908, it should be unlawful for any one 
except the Government to import into 
the islands opium in any form. The 
Government could import the drug for 
medicinal purposes only, and at no time 
should it be lawful to sell opium to any 
native except for medicinal purposes. 
In the United States, the act of 1887 
forbids the importation of opium by 
the Chinese, and forbids trafficking in 
opium in China by our citizens. By 
the act of 1890 such opium as is manu- 
factured in the United States is to be 
manufactured under the supervision of 
Government agents and by American 
citizens only. But the existence of the 
evil in this country shows that more 
drastic legislation is needed. 


It is to be hoped that 
Congress will pass a law 
prohibiting the importation of smoking 
opium. The regulation of the use of 
opium for medicinal purposes can be 
left to later legislation. On the ques- 
tion of smoking opium, however, all 
judges are agreed ; it is not like the ques- 
tion whether any use of alcohol as a bever- 
age is legitimate, on which judges differ. 
A special reason for early legislation 
is found in the fact that, on the initia- 
tive of our Department of State, taken 
last winter, all the nations practically 
interested in the opium question are 
to send representatives to meet for 
conference at Shanghai, China, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1909. Our Commission consists 
of Bishop Brent, Dr. Hamilton. Wright, 
an authority on tropical diseases, and 
Dr. C. D. Tenney, the accomplished in- 
terpreter of the American Legation at 
Peking, the Chinese capital. When the 
Commission was appointed, few realized 
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the extent of the opium evil in this coun- 
try; indeed, our main purpose in calling 
the nations of the world together for a 
conference was to lessen a curse which 
had gained a firm foothold in the Far 
East only, and incidentally to furnish 
China with another proof of our friendli- 
ness. No sooner, however, had the one 
Commissioner resident in America, Dr. 
Wright, begun his labors than he dis- 
covered the appalling extent of the opium 
evil. Last year no less than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds of 
smoking opium were imported into 
the United States. ‘This is doubly as- 
tonishing when we realize that our 
Chinese population, originally small, has 
either remained stationary or has de- 
creased. ‘The amount is again signifi- 
cant when we realize that of crude opium 
imported for medicinal purposes about 
seventy thousand pounds would supply 
the country’s legitimate need.. The im- 
mediate attention of Congress, therefore, 
should be given to this subject. 


If reports are tobe trusted, 
very few of the American 
scholars who are holding 
the Cecil Rhodes Scholarships in Ox- 
ford, England, have made their mark 
as scholars. Of forty-three who. entered 
four years ago, only four entered the 
final Honor School; and of these four 
one was given a first class, and two 
others received second and third. Of 
thirty-eight men who entered the follow- 
ing year, 1905, two received third class 
honors. American readers will remem- 
ber that the great majority of students 
at Oxford do not take honor degrees, 
but content themselves with “ pass ” de- 
grees, which means that they are satisfied 
wilh merely passing the necessary ex- 
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few American students have had the 
thoroughness of drill necessary to secure 
the highest scholastic distinctions at 
Oxford. It is also reported that, with 
some brilliant exceptions, the American 
stndents have not made any special im- 
pression in the matter of sport. It is 
not surprising that honors have not 
come their way when it is remembered 
that the Rhodes scholars are a body of 
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men selected not for their scholarly and 
intellectual attainments, but for out-of- 
door efficiency and interest in public 
affairs, It is surprising, however, that 
a larger number have failed of distinction 
in the field of sport. The failure to 
carry off the highest honors, where the 
tests are extremely exacting and the 
competition sharp, does not mean that 
the American students have wasted their 
time. Oxford is remarkable for teaching 
through its atmosphere. No man at 
all sensitive to environment, tradition, 
architecture, and dignity of life can 
remain long at the University without 
receiving very definite impressions of 
the kind which make for culture. The 
University is strong at the very point 
where a great many American institutions 
are weak. Many of its courses are 
inadequate. It does not present the 
facilities in various fields which are pre- 
sented in some of our colleges ; it does 
not offer the definite courses of study; 
but it does exert a penetrating, civilizing 
influence on young men, and that, after 
all, is the chief thing to be secured. 


Last week The Outlook 
gave some account of the 
commemoration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of Milton’s 
birth in New York City and elsewhere, 
and outlined the very impressive and ade- 
quate plans for the Hudson-Fulton Cele- 
bration in New York and along the 
Valley of the Hudson in September of 
next year. The announcements of the 
exercises commemorating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Lin- 
coln on February 12 have not been fully 
made. These exercises will take many 
forms in different parts of the country. 
Congress will set apart Friday, Febru- 
ary 12, 1909, as a day of National 
observance, and will provide for joint 
exercises to be held by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Some great 


COMING 
CELEBRATIONS 


permanent memorial will undoubtedly be 
erected as part of the observance of the 
anniversary. It is proposed in New York 
City to have a great meeting in Cooper 
Union at which Dr. Lyman Abbott will 
speak, to read selections from Lin- 
coln’s works, and some of the most strik- 
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ing poems about him in all the public 
schools of the city in the morning, and 
to give addresses by leading men of 
New York City on Lincoln’s life and 
character in every school-house in the 
evening. The one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Edgar Allan Poe, one of 
the three foremost figures in American 
literature, will be commemorated at the 
University of Virginia by the opening 
of a Poe Museum and a series of ad- 
dresses by Professors Fortier, Wendell, 
and Charles A. Smith, and doubtless in 
many other localities. In New York 
there will be several celebrations, chicf 
among them being that which will take 
place on the evening of January 19 at 
Columbia University, at which Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page, representing not 
only literature but the university which 
is associated with Poe, and Mr. Brander 
Matthews will he the speakers. In the 
afternoon there will be a celebration un- 
der the direction of the Bronx Society 
of Arts and Sciences at the’ New 
York University on University Heights. 
A visit will be paid to the cottage 
in Fordham associated with the later 
and sadder years of Poe’s life, and an 
address will be delivered in the Auditori- 
um by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. The one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Charles Darwin will come on February 
12; and “ Darwinism ” is now fifty years 
old. During the present week nearly 
a thousand American scientists will 
celebrate this great event in Baltimore 
by devoting a day and evening to 
memorial addresses, showing the prog- 
ress of the theory of evolution since 
Darwin’s day. 


The educational uses of 
these anniversaries cannot 
well be overstated. In a 
practical country where material achieve- 
ments are so constantly emphasized and 
material achievements so eagerly cele- 
brated, too much attention cannot be 
paid to public services of the higher 
kind—artistic and_ spiritual achieve- 
ments. Patriotic feeling in England, 
which is especially intense, is greatly 
fostered by the monuments of heroism 
erected at every point, so that an Eng- 
lish boy is rarely out of sight of some 
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memorial of English courage and sacri- 
fice. Every literary or artistic anniver- 
sary ought to be made the most of in 
this country, in order that life may 
become better balanced; and that . 
Americans, who are so largely given to A 
concentration on one plane of living, Ro 
may have kept before them the other y ‘ 
and higher planes of living. The noble a 
commemorative service on Milton’s 
birthday in the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New York City, on Wednesday of 
last week, has been widely commented 
upon as showing with what extraordi- 
nary effectiveness and impressiveness to 
the eye and the ear these anniversaries 
may be used, 


A NATIONAL WATERWAY 
POLICY 


The improvement of our waterways is 
a National problem. Two weeks ago the 
President, the President-elect, the Vice- 
President, the Governors of more than 
half the States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Senators, Represen- 
tatives, and members of important civic 
and commercial associations from all 
over the country united at Washington in 
expressing their appreciation of the im- 
portance of this question. As Mr. James 
Bryce, the British Ambassador, said, we 
have in this country a system of great 
rivers such as is to be found nowhere 
else on the face of the earth except in 
the tropical jungles of South America. 
This system of natural channels of trans- 
portation ought to be comprehensively 
improved. Our great rivers, like the 
Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio, the 
Columbia, should be made safely and | 
easily navigable for freight-carrying | 
vessels, and should be connected by | 
canals into a complete waterway system we 
wherever the exigencies of freight trans- a 
portation require. A continuous 
channel, parallel to the Atlantic cdast, ; 
should be constructed from Boston to 
Florida. The development of our water- 
ways would help the railways by reliev- * 
ing them from the great flood of heavy 
and bulky freight which congests them 
at certain times of the year with unfor- 
tunate effect upon their fast freight and 
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passenger service. It would also aid 
the shipper and the consumer by pro- 
viding a check on excessive freight 
charges. The need is a National one. 
The development which it demands 
should be Nationally carried on. 

In 1882 President Arthur vetoed a 
Rivers and Harbors Bill carrying appro- 
priations of eighteen million dollars, and 
the bill was passed over his veto. The 
Outlook at that time characterized the 
measure as one for the Improvement of 
the Chances of Re-election of the pres- 
ent Members of Congress. For years 
the Rivers and Harbors Bill has pre- 
served this character and has been 
known as the legislative “ pork barrel.” 
It is true that in the last few years, under 
the leadership of the present chairman of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Theodore E. Burton, the method of 
legislating for waterway improvement 
has been greatly bettered. Now no 
project-is included in a Rivers and Har- 
bors Bill until it has been passed upon 
by the engineers of the Army and has 
received their approval. But even with 
this desirable change the question of im- 
proving the waterways of the country 
remains, if we may believe Speaker Can- 
non, a matter of compromise. The 
process of preparing a waterways meas- 
ure was described by him as that of 
“throwing into the pot” projects from 
different parts of the country in order to 
secure a majority for the bill in Congress. 
And, according to* Mr. Cannon, an im- 
portant consideration in the selection of 
the projects to be included is the desire 
for re-election on the part of individual 
Congressmen. Such a method of pro- 
cedure may improve the chances of 
Congressmen for re-election, but it will 
never adequately and comprehensively 
improve the waterways of the country. 
What is needed is a National plan scien- 
tifically prepared and efficiently carried 
out, in accordance with the dictates of 
National public policy, by an executive 
branch of the Government. Congress 
should provide the money—whether out 
of current income or by a charge upon 
future generations in the form of a bond 
issue is a matter for later consideration. 
But the money should be expended by 
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the executive branch of the Government, 
free from the local demands which inev- 
itably make themselves felt in Congres- 
sional action. 

By good fortune we have a model 
ready to hand which may well be fol- 
lowed in waterway development. The 
Reclamation Service, a branch of the 
Department of the Interior, is engaged 
in the development of twenty-five proj- 
ects in sixteen different States and Ter- 
ritories which, when completed, will irri- 
gate nearly two million acres and will 
cost seventy million dollars. The loca- 
tion of the projects, the selection of the 
lands to be irrigated and of the waters 
to be used upon them, are determined 
by considerations of public policy and 
good engineering practice. ‘There is no 
compromise in the work of reclamation, 
except the compromise between the 
many things that ought to be done and 
the not unlimited funds available for 
their doing. No irrigation project is 
located at a certain point because the 
Senator or Representative from that re- 
gion is powerful on a certain commit- 
tee in Congress and needs for his re- 
election the prestige of the securing of 
that project for his district. 

Our vast waterway resources demand 
development. They should be developed 
Nationally along the lines laid down in 
the Reclamation Service, without com- 
promise, and free from the influences of 
special interests and individual localities. 


IK MARVEL 


Donald G. Mitchell, whose death at 
the age of eighty-six occurred last week, 
was one of the little company of men of 
letters who have long connected the 
present age with the earlier period of 
creative writing in this country; a group 
distinguished both by their talents and 
their age: Colonel Higginson, Dr. E. E. 
Hale. Professor Charles Eliot Norton 
(the first of the group to go), Mr. Trow- 
bridge, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
Mr. John E. Bigelow, whose ninety- 
second birthday was celebrated recently 
by a host of friends. Mr. Mitchell shared 
the generous culture which was the pos- 
session of all these writers, and the wide 
acquaintance with the world which fell to 
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their lot. He passed through the great 
crisis of a generation ago in this coun- 
try; the deep movement of passion from 
which even Hawthorne found it difficult 
to detach himself; and it was his fortune 
to share some great moments of change 
in Europe. But he was primarily a 
writer of sentiment ; a gentle and kindly 
observer like Irving, whose tradition he 
continued ; a lover of books, to whom his 
library was a world of delight; a cele- 
brant, like Virgil, of the joys of rural 
seclusion and the peaceful vicissitudes 
of the farm. The storm of years swept 
by and left him the meditative, urbane 
dispenser of the hospitality of the great 
minds of the past, the happy chronicler 
of human affection and domestic idealism. 

A New Englander by birth, and a 
man of intense local attachments, with 
a deep love of the soil, Mr. Mitchell 
touched the world at many points. He 
inherited intellectual tastes and habits ; 
by marriage he was affiliated with the 
delightful society of Charleston; as a 
young man he spent a good deal of time 
in Europe; he tried to be a lawyer, as 
many other men of letters have tried, 
but ended by becoming a writer. He 
was in Paris in 1848, and he has given 
a picturesque account of his experiences 
in “The Battle Summer.” “ The Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor” was published in 
1850; and ** Dream Life” two years 
later. In 1854 Mr. Mitchell went abroad 
again as Consul at Venice, After a 
year’s absence he returned to “ Edge- 
wood,’”’ New Haven, where he resided 
until the day of his death; of late years 
in seclusion, happy in his wide familiarity 
with literature, the devotion of his family, 
and the affectionate regard of a host of 
friends. 

A generation ago “ Dream Life ” and 
“The Reveries of a Bachelor” lay on 
the tables of college students in all parts 
of the country; to-day “ David Balfour ”’ 
and “ Plain Tales from the Hills” have 
taken their places. Men have grown 
more reticent, and the emphasis of inter- 
est has shifted from sentiment to action. 
To-day we have the courage of our con- 
victions ; a generation ago they had the 
courage of their emotions. They are 
old-fashioned books now, those records 
of the heart, and their sentiment was 


undoubtedly pressed too far; there is a 
note of exaggeration, not in the feeling, 
but in the expression. Nevertheless, 
there was a touch of chivalry, an instinct- 
ive gallantry of spirit, an unworldly 
devotion, in those old-time records of 
the life of the heart, which we should be 
glad to recall in a day when so much 
popular writing is a noisy beating of 
drums and clashing of cymbals. 

An essayist by the temper of his mind 
and the bent of his talent, the charm of 
Mr. Mitchell’s work was atmospheric. 
It was not the intellectual quality of his 
writing which made it dear to a host of 
readers ; it was the personal quality. It 
was impossible to be with him ten min- 
utes without feeling his charm—a charm 
which issued in part from his tempera- 
ment and in part from his intellectual 
associations and background. To hear 
him talk of Addison and Steele was to 
be carried back to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to have a sense of literature as an 
art practiced by a few rare men, whose 


touch on the keys of speech had some- . 


thing of magic init. An old-fashioned 
man of letters himself, Mr. Mitchell 
was not only an expounder of old-fash- 
ioned writing, but a survivor of a school 
to whom the accurate and uninspired 
teaching of literature by maps and dia- 
grams would have seemed a monstrous 
fumbling with the most subtle and sensi- 
tive of arts. ; 

For literature, to Mr. Mitchell, meant 
taste, feeling, sense of form, that magi- 
cal knowledge of speech which plays 
upon the open and closed vowels, the 
hard and soft consonants, as if they were 
strings of a violin; sensitive and elusive 
things quite beyond the reach of the 
painstaking scholar to whom words are 
products and corruptions and deriva- 
tives, and not musical notes. When 
Ik Marvel discoursed on old-time writers, 
one understood the professional feeling 
of the writers who lived before writing 
became a trade for many, and mere 
stuff of grammar and philology for 
others. He was not a scholar in the 
externalities of writing; but he was an 
embodiment of the literary spirit; aman 
whose ripeness of mind, richness of 
association, and atmosphere of generous 
culture made one aware of the vital 
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difference between the man of letters 
and the pedagogue to whom the skeleton 
in a case is the ultimate use of a work 
of art. 

Those who knew Mr. Mitchell know 
that he was not a great writer in the 
sense of dealing with great themes in 
the grand manner, and they will not 
attempt, at a time when such different 
ideals are dominant, to assign him his 
place among American writers. That 
he still has readers is evidenced by the 
new and complete edition of his works 
issued by his publishers not many months 
ago. Those who knew him will remem. 
ber him as a devout lover of good books ; 
a companion of the choice spirits of the 
older writers; a cultivated and sweet- 
toned gentleman, whose long life was a 
quiet pretest against rush, tumult, and 
the madness of money-getting. 


ANTIQUATED GOODNESS 


Human slavery, when introduced as 
better than the murder of captives in 
war, was for that time a good thing, 
giving to the captive some chance 
of future good, and to the captor some 
opportunity for the exercise of hu- 
man sympathy. But in its survival at 
the time when Alexander H. Stephens 
defended it as “ the corner-stone ” of the 
Confederacy of 1861, it had become 
abhorrent to the larger part of the civ- 
ilized world. The Mosaic law of 
divorce was good for its time, prescrib- 
ing a formality which tended to check 
an unchecked freedom in breaking the 
nuptial band.. Jesus, seven or eight 
centuries later, admitted that it had been 
as good as its time permitted, but banned 
its survival as bad. 

The history of morality is a history of 
progress, in which the good is continu- 
ally transcended by the better, and in 
contrast with the better is no longer 
good but bad. Of present instances 
there is no lack. Unregulated per- 


sonal liberty, good for the pioneers in 
the American wilderness, is bad enough 
in its resentment of the regulation and 
inspection needed by the purveyors to 
the wants and pleasures-of teeming 
communities. ‘Teachers of morality and 
religion should study the list of such 
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survivals treated with admirable insight 
and sanity by Professors Dewey and 
Tufts in their “ Ethics.” One of the 
most pernicious instances of antiquated 
goodness is especially frequent in 
churches. Jesus said, ‘Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s ;” 
he abstained with his apostles from 
hopeless conflict with Roman despotism. 
The literal imitation of his practice in 
this respect has led men to divorce 
religion from politics, and to neglect the 
opportunity ‘given the good citizen to 
use his power in a representative de- 
mocracy. 

The real follower of Christ is not the 
one who imitates his actions but the one 
who breathes of his spirit. And noth- 
ing was more characteristic of his spirit 
than his rejection of virtues outgrown. 
The only religion that is worthy of his 
name is that which directs the energies 
of men into each new duty as it arises. 
In this sense religion must be timely. 


THE SPECTATOR 


When the Spectator read “Jane Eyre” 
in his youth, he longed above all things 
to see the moors of the Bronté country. 
Many years afterward a visit of a week 
or two at York made this possible and 
comparatively easy. Preparatory to leav- 
ing his inn he inquired at the desk—the 
useful repository of all local informa- 
tion—how one pronounced Haworth. 
The quick reply Horth was a sudden 
surprise. 

“ Like Aorse with a lisp ?” 

Precisely—Horth.” 

This was no uncertain sound perplexing 
to the ear and difficult to the memory. 
At least that was the first impression. 


‘With his new pronunciation easily ir 
hand, the Spectator tried three times to 
procure a ticket of the uninspired station 
agent who seemed unfamiliar with his 
own tongue. Not a gleam of intelligence 
lightened the man’s stolid face until the 
guard’s peremptory hand was on the 
door of the departing railway carriage, 
when he asked indifferently, “Do you 
mean H/aywerth?” Yes, the Spectator 
meant Haywerth; and the reluctant 
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guard swung open the door as the train 
started, and an entrance with an umbrella 
—for it was a gray day—was effected 
with difficult haste. 


8 

It was a sad country even in August, 
with bare hills bleak and brown and a 
cramped valley between. Haworth was 
reached by slow degrees ; it was set like a 
medizval town on a steep hillside look. 
ing sharply down on woolen mills and 
slate-colored houses drearily elbowing 
their way where they could, hopeless in 
tone and surroundings, not one with the 
least suggestion of a home for intelligent 
beings. We were dropped most unex- 
pectedly at a bridge over the railway 
track far below both church and parson- 
age and inn, on a plea that the horse 
was unable to draw us up the cobbled 
steep, which was reasonable on the face 
of it, though we later saw that it was by 
no means impossible. So we had com- 
passion on horse and driver which might 
better have been spent on ourselves, 
and toiled up a steep and undesirable 
lane bordered with rank weeds and set 
irregularly with mournful shelters of the 
same slaty hue from foundation to chim- 
ney, till we gained the paved and slippery 
roadway where the flagstones are set 
endwise for safety; a passage steep and 
difficult as Porphyry’s pathway of the 
gods. At the summit stood the Black 
Bull Inn, leaning out aggressively, it 
seemed, from below; the place where 
Branwell Bronté spent much of his lost 
youth amusing travelers with weird tales 
of his ancestors; tales that the father 
told his children by the fireside till they 
could not sleep for haunting terrors, It 
was a small room, that was incapable of 
holding a large audience; oak-wains- 
coted, with fireplace, a beautiful corner 
cupboard, and dark beams overhead. 
This was the very place where Branwell 
Bronté entertained his friends, our host- 
ess said, as she set before us tea and 
thin bread and butter. . 


The church stands a little back from 
the wall-like way leading to it, keeping 
watch and ward over the old graves that 
hem in the parsonage on three sides. 
[ts pillars were built before the reign of 
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Henry VII, and an inscription on one 
of the tower stones reads: “ Hic fecit 
coenobium monarchorum anteste fundator, 
A.D. sexcentissimus.” 


We walked around the church and 
made our way through a wilderness of 
tombs that stopped of necessity at the 
high wall in front of the house, which 
can see the church only from its upper 
windows—the windows behind which 
the lonely little Brontés thought and 
planned and worked quietly in order 
that the father might not be disturbed, 
after they were left motherless. 


By way of the churchyard we came to 
the brown moorland beyond, where we 
sat for an hour or two, looking across to 
the opposite moors which were filled 
with visions by day and by night for 
Charlotte Bronté; which inspired her 
pen as the desert inspires its lovers, 
“ bitten in ” with the glamour of its silent 
desolation. It would have been a pleas- 
ure to enter the house, but we were 
unbidden guests. So we strolled back 
to the church, and were delighted to find 
it open. A young curate, with a musical 
voice, had just begun the christening 
service, holding a very small babe in 
his arms, and rocking it gently to and 
fro to quiet it. Only the father, mother, 
and two or three friends were present, 
so we sat quietly aloof until the end. 
As the others passed out we lingered for 
a moment at the tombs of Charlotte and 
her sister Anne, where some unknown 
friend had placed a fresh wreath of 
flowers; then, hearing the clergyman 
invite an elderly man to go out at the 
vestry door, we went forward and ac- 
cepted a similar invitation. We were 
courteously asked if we would look over 
the register, and shown page after 
page of interesting signatures; many of 
Patrick Bronté and his son Branwell, 
together with those of Charlotte Bronté 
and Mr. Nicholls and the date of their 
marriage. Mr. Nicholls’s name did not 
appear on the tombs, and the Spectator 
asked where he was buried, remembering 
the words of the dying wife, “ He wii 
not separate us, we have been so happy ;” 
hoping that their dust might lie side by 
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side. The shadow of a smile lighted up 
the face of the curate as he said, “ Mr. 
Nicholls is not dead yet.” 

Many years ago, when in country 
places it was a custom much honored in 
the observance to ask permission to look 
upon the face of the dead, a young girl 
knocked timidly at a certain door long 
closed on account of serious illness, and 
asked if she might see the corpse. “ He 
isn’t dead yet,” was the reply. It was 
with a feeling of surprise akin to that of 
the child that we learned that Charlotte 
Bronté’s husband still lived. We were 
told that he stayed on in the desolate 
home for five or six years until the death 
of Patrick Bronté, when he went back 
to Ireland, married again, and was living, 
at least until within a few months, since 
when he had not been heard from. It 
was a shock to the Spectator to know 
that one so beloved by Charlotte Bronté 
through the brief months of their united 
life could care for other love, or other 
immortality than that which had already 
been conferred upon him. The old 
churchyard was so still, so still, with its 
brooding silence, the repose of the for- 
gotten dead so absolute, that we walked 
with uncovered heads. 


Outside we came upon a small build- 
ing whose upper story was filled with 
Bronté relics. There were tiny two-inch 
bits of paper stitched into books and 
filled with Branwell Bronté’s microscopic 
print; much MS. of the father’s, for 
he too was given to authorship; a por- 
trait of Charlotte Bronté by Richmond, 
and a prized one of Thackeray by 
Lawrence, sent to her after the publi- 
cation of “ Jane Eyre,” and concerning 
which she had written, “ And there came 
a Lion out of Judah.” A small picture 
of Mr. Nicholls taken in Dublin on their 
wedding tour suggests a tall, thin, dark 
man with long nose and large, genial 
mouth. The wedding gown was of white, 
embroidered muslin, worn with a white 
lace mantle and white bonnet trimmed 
with green leaves. Beside this there 
were bits of other gowns, one of purple 
with narrow black lines, trimmed with 
soft, inch-wide fringe. Here were alsoa 


picture of the Rev. W. M. Heald, proto- 
type of Cyril Hall in “ Shirley ;” water- 
colors by Charlotte, Anne, and Bran- 
well; and a picture, supposed to be of 
Emily, with auburn curls, and not alto- 
gether pleasing in expression. There 
was the little stool used by Emily on the 
moors—a piteous little dark wooden 
thing with four turned legs and a hol- 
lowed and worn deal seat. “A traveler 
through the shadows,” she calls herself. 
There were many pieces of beautiful old 
china, with pink decoration and of curi- 
ous shapes; an old knocker; and under 
a glass cover a pair of shoes with square 
tips. A pink gown and cape, a needle- 
book, and two lace collars made by Char- 
lotte Bronté bear witness to the varied 
work of her hands. 


Sometimes it proves disillusioning to 
walk in the earthly steps of the illustrious 
dead, but human nature in general loves 
to linger over the consecrated ground 
where genius lived its life and was nour- 
ished and inspired by its surroundings. 
Faint guesses at the life of the spirit 
may become more vivid, or even sadly 
lost, in the reality, but none the less we 
seldom fail to apply the:test when we 
have opportunity to bring before us a 
living presence by means of earthly 
tokens. 


A CORRECTION.—In the last issue of The 
Outlook, in a letter defending’ the character 
of Mexican citizens of the United States, by 
a grandnephew of General John A. Dix, there 
was made an error, not of his own pen, but 
of transcription in this office. We referred 
to General Dix as War Governor of the 
State of New York. Our correspondent 
wrote ex-Governor. Of course, General Dix, 
who is famous as the author of the phrase, 
“If any man attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot,” was 
not in civil life during the war, but was 
actively engaged as a general officer of the 
United States army during the four years of 
that struggle, and, after having been Minister 
to France, was Governor of the State of New 
York ‘from 1873-1875. It is interesting in 
this connection to recall that General Dix’s 
sister was a foreign missionary, and that his 
son, the late Dr. Morgan Dix, was the dis- 
tinguished rector of Trinity Church, New 
York.—THE EDITORS. 


THE BUILDER OF THE HUDSON 
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BY ROBERT 


NGINEERING skill 
and constructive geni- 
us have always played 
an interesting and 
useful part im the 
affairs of men; but 
never in the history of 
man have that skill 


IQ and daring been so 
/ 

Log well displayed as in 
the comparatively re- 


cent past. Within Manhattan’s sphere of 
influence projects have been undertaken, 
and will be pushed to completion within 
the first decade of the twentieth century, 
so complicated and costly as to eclipse 
any previous undertakings in the engt- 
neering world. 

A modern railway station is needed, 
and, despite apparently insuperable difh- 
culties, the need is met. ‘The bed of the 
Hudson, undisturbed for centuries, feels 
the penetrating tools of the dafing en- 
gineers, and yields a grudging place to 
the tubes which are to destroy the 
barrier which has been maintained for 
centuries. ‘Twelve thousand people are 
dispossessed and their homes razed to 
the ground that terminal facilities may 
be provided for this new order of things. 
The great men of ancient times had not 
the conception, nerve, nor skill to pro- 
pose, much less to execute, such a pro- 
digious task as this. 

The engineering commonplaces of 
New York would be marvels in any other 
city in the world. Great men are drawn 
to her hospitable circles ; scope is allowed 
to men of genius in like manner as 
remunerative toil is afforded to Willing 
workers of all grades and classes. 

William G. McAdoo was brought 
hither by the twin forces that have 
occasioned all migratory movements 
since the beginning of time—want of 
opportunity that expels, and opportunity 
that invites. His coming, like that of 
the other individuals comprising the 


great and ever-increasing army that takes 
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peaceable possession of the city, was 
unheralded ; and he, like them, remained 
in obscurity until he legitimately emerged 
and won the prize of public approbation 
and general popularity. 

The late ex-President Cleveland once 
said: “I would rather have my boy de- 
sign and build a Brooklyn Bdge than 
see him made President of these United 
States.” This is a mixture of genuine 
patriotism and commendable paternal 
aspiration, and were the senior McAdoo 
still living, the year 1908 would indeed 
have been a mighty glad year for him, 
in view of the triumph of his son over 
difficulties that none but the most reso- 
lute, resourceful, courageous, and compe- 
tent of men could have overcome. 

When one views in the abstract a 
young lawyer, a child of the “late un- 
pleasantness,” leaving the South behind 
and casting his lot with the citizens of 
Gotham, it almost surpasses belief that 


he was able to pick up the twice-broken 


wand of the master engineers who had 
failed to pierce the Hudson’s bed, and 
with it wave aside all obstacles and 
push the tunnel to a great and signal 
success. But once face to face with the 
builder of the Hudson tunnels it is not 
so difficult to perceive the possibility of 
it all; for he impresses one as a Napoleon, 
“ who laughs at impossibilities, and cries, 
‘It shall be done.’ 

William Gibbs McAdoo was born 
near Marietta, Georgia, in 1863. On 
both the paternal and maternal sides 
his ancestors were of Scotch descent, 
and in an unbroken line from the 
seventeenth century they were dis- 
tinguished for their services to the State 
and to the Nation, both in military and 
civil life. The annals of North Carolina 
and Tennessee are greatly enriched by 
the services of the McAdoos and Floyds, 
whose direct descendant the subject of 
this sketch is. 

At one time he owned the control- 


ling interest in and was President of 
909 
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the Street Railway Company of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, and in that capacity 
obtained his first knowledge of sur- 
face railway construction and operation. 
In 1892 he remc.ved to New York and 
for ten years enyaged in the practice of 
law, having at the same time an interest 
in a firm engaged in the sale of invest- 
ment securities. 

During all of this time Mr. McAdoo 
had been interested, as an observer and 
student, in the transportation problems 
of Manhattan Island. When the con- 
tract for the Manhattan Subway was let 
and this long dream began to become a 


reality, Mr. McAdoo felt that the time 


had come when the transportation prob- 
lem presented by the Hudson River was 
susceptible of solution. His attention 
was called to the old tunnel under the 
Hudson, which had been begun in 1878 
by DeWitt Clinton Haskins, and which 
had been abandoned after about 3,700 
feet had been built from the New Jersey 
side toward New York. 

This old tunnel had a tragic history, 
financially and physically. Begun in 
1878, a serious disaster occurred almost 
at the very outset, resulting in the loss 
of many lives. After 1,800 feet had 
been built it failed, in 1882, for lack of 
money. Nine years thereafter, work 
was resumed, and 1,900 feet of addi- 
tional tunnel were built, when, in 1892, 
the company again failed. 

In 1902 Mr. McAdoo organized the 
New York and New Jersey Railroad 
Company, which acquired this old tun- 
nel from the Reorganization Commit- 
tee. The plan then outlined was for 
the completion of this single tunnel 
to a terminal at Christopher, Green- 
wich, West Tenth, and Hudson Streets, 
in New York, the construction of a 
double track in the single tube and 
the operation of narrow-gauge cars of 
special design to fit the single tunnel. 
A sufficient amount of money was raised 
for the completion of this one tunnel. 
It was proposed to connect it with the 
surface railway lines in New Jersey, 
either at Hoboken or in Jersey City. 

To spend a few hours with Mr. 
McAdoo, plodding with him through the 
labyrinths of the huge terminal for his 


tunnel system and an inspection of the - 


tunnels from end to end, having ocular 
demonstration of a suacession of tri- 
umphs unprecedented in engineering 
annals, would be sufficient to convince 
any ordinary person that had all the 
difficulties incident to this undertaking 
been fully revealed in advance, we 
should. not now be enjoying the actual 
operation of a tunnel service, nor indulg- 
ing in the gratifying anticipations of an 
elaborate enlargement and _ extension 
of it. While many of these diff.cul- 
ties were undisclosed, there were known 
obstacles sufficiently numerous to have 
daunted any but the most courageous of 
men. ‘They may be said to have been 
threefold—physical, financial, and polit- 
ical. The making available of $4,000,000 
for the undertaking of this work was 
regarded in engineering circles as suf- 
ficient evidence that whatever physical 
difficulties existed were quite superable ; 
but when comparatively little progress 
had been made and it was shown that 
$4,000,000 would be woefully inadequate, 
the faith of these investors was not 
shaken, but other large sums of money 
were promptly made available for the 
continuance of the task. 

After many months of hard and trying 
work, with some measure of success re- 
corded in each successive month, a cloud 
of disappointment almost enveloped the 
promoters, engineers, and fiscal agents, 
and came near writing for the third time 
across the face of this undertaking the 
dismal word “ Failure.” The panic of 
1903 struck the commercial world with 
terrible effect, making it extremely diffi- 
cult to raise money for enterprises which 
had theretofore ranked among the best 
of dividend-payers ; and, as a matter of 
course, making it infinitely more difficult 
to raise money for the prosecution of an 
enterprise (with two previous failures re- 
corded against it) which was based en- 
tirely on faith. But when doubt increases 
and hope with most men nears the van- 
ishing line, stronger determination char- 
acterizes the attitude of resolute men. 
It was thus that William G. McAdoo and 
his assistants in those gloomy, panicky 
days coped with that unforeseen dilemma. 

But before they had emerged from that 
trying situation a political barrier thrust 
its ugly form across their path, and “ in- 
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trenched interests,” fearing successful 
competition, resorted to every conceiv- 
able filibustering plan, trick, and device 
to handicap, to delay, and ultimately to 
defeat, if possible, the consummation of 
this engineering feat. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna, and West- 
ern Railroad Company bought the Hobo- 
ken ferries, and greatly enlarged their 
carrying capacity and facilities, putting 
in a splendid service between Hoboken 
and ‘Twenty-third Street, at the same 
time contesting the right of way of the 
tunnel company under its tracks in 
Hoboken. A tunnel without an outlet 
would. as a matter of course, be a useless 
possession. Scarcely had the difficulty 
incident to the litigation on the Jersey 
shore been determined in. favor of the 
tunnel company than the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company commenced 
action against the company to restrain it 
from obtaining adequate outlet at the 
New York end of the tunnels. The 
Metropolitan Railway Company was par- 
ticularly aggressive in its attempt to 
thwart the tunnel compauy in its desires 
to extend its tunnels up to Thirty-third 
Street through Sixth Avenue. Applica- 
tion for the Sixth Avenue extension 
was filed with the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission on the 2d of March, 1904. On 
April 25th of the same year the Board 
denied the application. In the following 
May the tunnel company submitted a new 
application, which met with the same 
earnest resistance by the Metropoiitan 
as had been exerted in the first instance. 
The Metropolitan Company, however, 
consented to have the tunnel extended 
under Ninth Street to Fourth Avenue. 
It was supposed by those interested that 
this concession on the part of the Met- 
ropglitan was intended to divide the 
Rapid Transit Commission in such a 
way that not enough votes could be 
obtained to secure either route. There 
were eight members of the Board, 
and six votes were required to grant a 
franchise. The fight was then on between 
the Ninth Street route and the Sixth 
Avenue route. A tremendous interest 
was stirred up among the merchants 
in the Fourth Avenue section and along 
lower Broadway, an animation which 
became contagious, spreading to the 


26 December 


Sixth Avenue commercial houses, so that 
both routes were found to be very greatly 
in demand. The Board was equally 
divided, four favoring each route, and a 
deadlock ensued. Public hearings were 
had before the Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion, and interested parties did all in 
their power to “ accelerate ” public opin- 
ion, but without much success. It was 
not until December 22, 1904, that a 
final decision was reached. 

The hearing before the Rapid Transit 
Commission was one of the most exciting 
hearings of the entire period. The oppos- 
ing interests were represented by able 
counsel. Mr. McAdoo made the closing 
argument in favor of the tunnel company. 
He pointed out to the Rapid Transit 
Commission what his company desired, 
and complimented the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company on its consenting to the 
building of the Ninth Street subway, but 
adroitly expressed regret that it had not 
seen the light sooner. He recalled the 
fact that the Metropolitan Company had 
refused to build the city subway even 
with the city’s own money ; that it would 
not build the Hudson River tunnels 
when it had the opportunity to do so; that 
it well knew that additional rapid transit 
facilities were an absolute necessity, and 
that it ought not to stand any longer in 
the way of private capital supplying the 
needs which the Company itself had re- 
fused to furnish. Mr. McAdoo argued 
that all his company had desired was an 
outlet northward as far as Thirty-third 
Street through Sixth Avenue; and to 


. show its faith in its own proposition and 


its ability to do the work, on behalf of 
his company he undertook to build both 
the Ninth Street and Sixth Avenue lines. 
Thus another difficulty was overcome ; 
another triumph was recorded. The 
fight was won squarely on its merits, 
and after nearly a whole year’s fighting 


‘the Mayor approved the application in 


February, 1905. 

It is impossible to discourage men of 
the McAdootype. The litigation forced 
upon the tunnel company by these two 
great corporations would have given it 
ample opportunity to confess itself de- 
feated, if it had been of the “ quitter” 
type. The financial storm was safely 
weathered, opposing litigants were de- 
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feated, and there remained only the 
engineering difficulties to be overcome. 
In 1903, a year after the first tunnel 
company was organized, Mr. McAdoo 
conceived the idea of connecting the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in Jersey City 
with downtown New York, and also of 
connecting the uptown and downtown 
tunnels by means of a north and south 
line along the New Jersey water-front, so 
as to connect the Lackawanna, Erie, and 
Pennsylvania Railroads with the tun- 
nel system, and thereby be able to give 
to their passengers an uptown and down- 
town railway delivery, as against the 
slow and antiquated method of reaching 
the uptown and downtown districts by 
means of ferries. For this purpose the 
Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Com- 
pany was organized. ‘Trafic agreements 
were entered into with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and the large terminal on 
Church Street, between Cortlandt, Dey, 
and Fulton Streets, New York, was pro- 
jected. Since that time a further exten- 
sion of the system has been planned, 
and an agreement has been actually 
made with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company whereby a through line of 
rapid transit will be operated between 
the city of Newark and the Hudson Ter- 
minal Buildings at Church Street, New 
York, 
As before stated, the tunnel system 
as first planned consisted of a single 
tube from Hoboken, New Jersey, to 
Ninth: Avenue and Christopher Street, 
New York, a distance of about two miles. 
The present system, when completed, 
will comprise over nineteen miles of 
single-track tunnel, or nine and one-half 
miles of double-track tunnel (sufficient in 
length to span the English Channel be- 
tween Dover and Calais), of which about 
twelve miles of single-track tunnel have 
already been built. The cost of the 
original tunnel was to be about $5,000,- 


900. The cost of the present system 


vill be about $60,000,000, all of which 
1as been raised by private capitalists. 
That part of the line from Hoboken to 
(wenty-third Street and Sixth Avenue, 
New York, is now in operation. 

During the process of construction 
‘he engineers having in charge the boring 
of the tunnels reported conditions which 


had not been foreseen, and which 
threatened to envelop the whole scheme 
in failure. The bottom of the tunhel 
proved to be of the hardest material, 
almost resisting the powerful boring 
machinery; whereas the top of the 
tunnel may, for -all practical purposes, 
be said to be the river bed, and, to 
those having any knowledge whatever 
of such engineering difficulties, it ap 
pears quite plain that to set off the 


* necessarily heavy blasts to dislodge the 


hard substances at the base of the tun- 
nel must of necessity disturb the liquefied 
material forming the top of the tunnel. 
The top had to be supported by devices 
specially originated for this unique con- 
dition, and, despite all the engineering 
skill that was brought to bear on it, the 
river actually twice broke through into 
the tunnel, and disasters equal to any 
that had occurred in the previous at- 
tempts to tunnel the Hudson were but 
narrowly averted. | 

Some idea of the anxious hours that 
ensued may be formed from the fact 
that the chief engineer, Mr. Charles M. 
Jacobs, hit upon the novel plan of pro- 
tecting the top of the tunnel by sinking 
in the river a specially prepared canvas 
to cover a large enough area where the 
break had occurred to hold back the 
river, supported by the air pressure from 
within. This covering was of the 
strongest possible canvas that could be 
obtained, namely, the sails of the cup 
defender Reliance, of the New York 
Yacht Club. It is quite certain that no 
such difficulty was ever encountered in 
tunnel-building before, nor any such 
heroic and unusual measures adopted 
to cope with it. Underneath this canvas 
the iron rings (forming the arch) were 
brought into place, and inch by inch 
the desired progress was painfully and 
expensively made. Fifty-eight hundred 
of the iron rings for the arch were 
required for the construction of the tun- 
nels, each ring being sixteen feet in 
diameter and weighing five tons. The 
first tunnel under the Hudson River was 
completed on March 11, 1904. 

The physical difficulties incident to 
the boring of the tunnels were not the 
only ones which tested the nerve of these 
daring and progressive engineers and 
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builders, for their early plan included a 
termina: building in the downtown sec- 
tion of Manhattan; indeed, such a ter- 
minal was indispensable to the successful 
operation of the tunnel; and to thisend 
two whole city blocks had to be pur- 
chased, extending from Cortlandt to 
Dey Street, and from Dey to Fulton. 
This location in the very heart of the 
financial and commercial center of New 
York was generally considered to be an 
ideal one; but not even the most zealous 
nnember of the company realized what a 
huge project the removal of these build- 
ings and the sinking of the foundations 
for the terminal buildings involved. 
Forty-four thousand square feet of avail- 
able area was provided for on each floor, 
and the plans included a building of 
twenty-two stories above and four stories 
below the street level. The excavation 
had proceeded but a cziwparatively 
short distance when a bx ot quicksand 
was encountered, and this had such 
remarkable ramifications as to include 
practically the whole of the site. Even 
the buildings which had been removed 
could not have been erected on a bed of 
quicksand, and it was only the interven- 
ing strata between their foundations and 
the quicksand that enabled them to stand. 
The matter had progressed too far to 
turn back, and to give up was simply 
out of the question. Huge caissons were 
built, with walls of concrete eight feet 
thick and seventy-five feet deep, extend- 
ing over the whole area of these two city 
lots,and resting on solid rock, after which 
the interior was removed. On this foun- 
dation was erected the great Terminal 
Building. 

New York proudly boasts of many 
astonishing structural features, but no 
one of them could rightfully take prece- 
dence over this great edifice. The con- 
struction is of solid steel (28,000 tons of 
steel being used), and the entire building 
is absolutely fireproof. It contains thirty- 
nine elevators, and has every conceiv- 
able modern device, including a vacuum 
cleaner. The below-street-level pro- 
visions are an engineering triumph. Its 
concourse and waiting-rooms are not 
surpassed in any railway station in the 
world. Its inclined planes, easy stairs, 
huge elevators, telegraph stands, tele- 


phone booths, newspaper kiosks, lunch 
counters, bootblack stands, and every 
possible convenience mark it as one of 
the most remarkable stations in existence. 
It has five tracks running between six plat- 
forms, egress and ingress being obtained 
by opposite platforms, thus avoiding all 
possibility of confusion such as is com- 
mon to ordinary railway stations. These 
buildings cost more than $13,000,000, 
and, when occupied, will contain over 
ten thousand people. 

What shall we say of men who on faith 
alone can command investments suffi- 
cient to overcome a trinity of difficulties 
so colossal as these, and give to a great 
city such important and necessary facili- 
ties as these tunnels and their connec- 
tions? ‘Truly the awe-inspiring stories of 
our nursery days, in which the magician’s 
wand was made to appear invincible and 
all-powerful, have been given a touch of 
reality by the capable and dauntless 
man to whom this contribution relates, 
demonstrating once again that the hour 
of necessity is always accompanied by 
the man who can dare and do. The 
history of the United States is replete 
with incidents in political and military 
annals in attestation of this fact: but 
there is no clearer instance of the kind 
on-record in the engineering annals of 
the United States than this signal tri- 
umph of Mr. McAdoo. 

We are on the eve of a great and wor- 
thy celebration, the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 
The lapse of time since his tragic death 
has given friends and foes alike an op- 
portunity to estimate the great burdens 
under which he labored and the difficul- 
ties which he overcame, making his 
triumph enduring and _ imperishable. 
The building of the Hudson tunnels 
bears no direct analogy to the difficulties 
that confronted Lincoln, but the faith 
which Lincoln had in the justice of his 
cause, the patience which he manifested 
in the face of all his difficulties, the mag- 
nanimity with which he treated his foes, 
and the unflinching determination with 
which he pressed forward to the con- 
summation of his plans have, in a degree, 
been manifested throughout the entire 
operation, from conception to finish, of 
the Hudson River Tunnels. ~ 


THE WOMEN OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


BY LEROY SCOTT 


HE had taught love of 
liberty to stealthily 
gathered groups of 
workingmen and of 
peasants, and so the 
Czar’s judges suited 
her punishmentto her 
crime—sent the frail 
twenty-year-old girl, 
on foot, far up into the 
Czar’sgreat ice prison 

beyond the Arctic Circle, where the ele- 

ments discharge the hangman’s duties. 

That Arctic agony—man cannot suggest 

it! Here, miserably fed, miserably clad, 

sheltered in a foul hut, she almost died 
of hunger, of cold, of their begotten dis- 
eases. But—she made friends with the 

Eskimos—and two years later.an Eskimo 

suddenly started his dog-team southward. 

On the sledge, fur-buried, in Eskimo 

dress, was a woman—‘ my wife,” the 

sledge driver explained to those he met. 

A few months after- 

wards, the brown 


people is suffering such agonies, one 
has no right to think of self.” 
This girl represents, voices, thousands 
of Russian women. When, in the hap- 
pier future, the history of the Russian 
Revolution is written, one feature of the 
great struggle which will distinguish it 
from other movements of its kind will 
be the part played by women. Woman’s 
immemorial réle in such a period has 
been to wait at home and suffer. The 
Russian woman has shared like and like 
with man: in leadership, in the danger- 
ous clandestine education of the masses, 
in throwing the terrorist’s bomb, in 
prison, in Siberian mines, on the scaf- 
fold. So willing have they been to die 
for the sake of progress that with many 
death has become an ambition. At one 
of the early political trials a girl prisoner, 
on hearing her mates sentenced to death 
and herself merely sentenced to impris- 
onment, broke down and wept that she 
had done too little 
to be judged worthy 


stain washed from 
her face, under a new 
name, the girl was a 
medical student in 
the women’s univer- 
sity in St. Peters- 
burg—again com- 
mitting her oldcrime 
of spreading the idea 
of freedom, in con- 
stant danger of being 
returned into even 
harsher exile. 

I marveled at the 
delicate girlas drew 
her story from her. 
‘“ Do you not fear ex- 
ile, death ?” I asked. 
“Do you not long 


of sharing their 
fate. 
This development 


roic political factor 
has been parallel 
with women’s intel- 
lectual development. 
Forty years ago so- 
ciety at large, still 
preserving the un- 
educated woman as 
its ideal, was bitterly 
opposed to women’s 
education ; and the 
Government, which 
has always regard- 
ed education as the 
chief enemy of au- 


for peace, for happi- 


ness ?” SOPHIE PEROVSKAYA 


Sheansweredwith he most 


smile, “‘ When one’s 


tocracy, wasalsohos- 
tile to the spread of 


revolutionists, and the frst intelligence among 


women 
woman to die'on the scaffold in Russia for.a 
her gentle, quiet Somme belonged tothe political women. But at this 
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time the desire for 
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liberty was in its hopeful youth; the 
period was one of profound intellectual 
and political stirring. The young women 
caught the inspiration that was every- 
where, and there began a movement that 
has been one of the most striking of 
Russia’s long struggle—woman’s break 
for intellectual liberty, followed by her 
attempt to awaken the masses. Daugh- 
ters of rich and noble families left the 
homes of their opposing parents and 
lived under severest hardship, often by 
their own efforts, that they might gain 
an education. A little later, in the 
generous enthusiasm of youth, believing 
that political liberty could be gained 
only by the enlightenment of the masses 
whom the Government purposely kept in 
ignorance, these young women of aristo- 
cratic birth went among the peasants, 


living their hard, starving life, and went 


among the workingmen, toiling twelve, 
fourteen, sixteen hours a day, and living 
in the loathsome factory-barracks—this 
that they might be received as equals by 
the people they would educate and that 
they might escape the attention of the 
police. But the Government’s vast army 
of political spies quickly learned of this 
activity, and these women began to be 
hunted down. The seventies and early 
eighties were filled with their trials (in 
Moscow, in 1878, fifty girls of noble 
birth were tried in a group), and the 
best of that marvelous new young wo- 
manhood wore out its life in prison or 
Siberia. 

Of this first generation of young 
women (they would be but of middle age 
to-day were they alive) all revolutionary 
Russia unites in giving foremost place 
to Sophie Perovskaya, the first of the 
long line of women political prisoners to 
die by the hangman. She was small, 
slender, very graceful, very youthful- 
looking ; even at twenty-seven, when on 
the scaffold, she looked but seventeen. 
She had a remarkable mind, a powerful 
will, a calm judgment, a warm, tender 
heart, and she was without fear—always 
she was willing to take the most danger- 
ous post for herself. To her, self was 
nothing. 

Her life is a picture of the life of her 
sister revolutionists. She was born in 
1854, of the highest aristocracy. When 
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she was sixteen she was forced to leave 
home by the opposition of the father, a for- 
mer governor-general of St. Petersburg, 
to her efforts to gain advanced education. 
She joined the circle founded by Nicholas 
Tschaikovsky, now a prisoner in the for- 
tress of Sts. Peter and Paul; among the 
women members of this circle, according 
to Prince Kropotkin, there was not one 
who would have run from the scaffold. 
Soon she wasan active member of “ The 
People’s Will,” the revolutionary party 
of that period. The original purpose of 
“The People’s Will” was to promote the 
economic betterment of the people, to 
promote their mental and moral develop- 
ment, to awaken in them a social life 
and a recognition of their civil rights— 
to do all these things by strictly educa- 
tional means, by the members going 
among the people and teaching them. 
This purpose was inspired by loftiest 
idealism, by purest self-sacrifice. But 
the Government met these generous 
efforts with fiercest repression. This 
repression, by revealing to the members 
the hopelessness of peaceful develop- 
ment, changed their purpose to political 
revolution ; then the tightening of repres- 
sion drove many of them still farther— 
into terrorism. Repression of the freedom 
of utterance—that is the sure method, 
whether the country be Russia or Amer- 
ica, of transforming an idealist into a 
terrorist. 

Sophie Perovskaya changed as her 
party changed. In the beginning she 
did her share in teaching the young in- 
tellectuals, the workingmen, the peasants. 
I can see her now, in a short peasant 
skirt, a colored handkerchief tied over 
her light hair, on her feet high peasant 
boots, working side by side with peasants 
in the field—she who had been a figure 
in the salons of St. Petersburg. Then 
she became more militant, was cast into 
the grim fortress of Sts. Peter and Paul, 
was discharged after three years for lack 
of evidence, threw herself into’the move- 
ment with even greater energy than be- 
fore; became a thing hunted by tle 
police, living the underground life, the 
life of no home, of disguise, of immi- 
ment death. 

Once, while attempting to make a 
secret visit to her mother, whom she 
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worshiped with all her being, she came 
near the fate she knew would eventually 
claim her. She was arrested by two 
gendarmes and put in a little local prison. 
That night, the better to guard her, both 
gendarmes remained in her room, and to 
make doubly sure that their prize should 


AS 


not escape, one stretched himself before 
the window and one laid himself before 
the door. Even should she manage to 
turn the lock, reasoned this second gen- 
darme, the opening door would strike his 
body and awaken him. But the gendarme 
had not noticed that this door opened 
outward ; and in the middle of the night 
Sophie unlocked the door and stepped 
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The daughter of a nobleman, who spent 23 years in exile in Siberia. Now, over 64 years 
of age, she is a political prisoner awaiting trial. She visited America three years ago 
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over the snoring gendarme. She made 
her way to the railway station, acting 
the part of a foolish old woman, and 
soon was far away. 

These idealists, made into terrorists 
by repression, decided that the cause of 
liberty in Russia demanded the death of 


as 
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Alexander II, once a so-called “ liberal ” 
monarch, now become a reactionary. 
Many attempts were made, but all were 
futile till that of March, 1881. Sophie 
Perovskaya was the general of this affair. 
On the night before the deed, she drew 
on an old envelope a plan of a certain 
neighborhood through which the Czar was 
going to pass on the morrow, and assigned 
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MADAME KOVALEVSKAYA 


One of the famous women of the revolutionary movement of the ’80’s 
Drawn from a photograph 


her fellows to their respective positions. 
Her own paft was to watch the move- 
ments of the Czar and direct the move- 
ments of her comrades; and the next 
day, when all were tensely waiting, she 
indicated to them the route the Czar was 
taking by the prearranged signal of 
raising her handkerchief to her nose. 

At her trial she denied nothing. Her 
only request was that she should not be 
treated differently fromthe others because 
she was a woman. Her*calm, sincere 
bearing at her trial won admiration even 
from her prosecutors, On. the scaffold 
she was serene and undisturbed; even 
her natural color was in her cheeks. 

That tenderness should be one of the 
strongest characteristics of the women 
revolutionists seems hardly credible. 


Yet it is this very tenderness, this intense 
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feeling for the victims of tyranny, that 
has impelled so many gentle-souled 
women to tyrannicide. Of this tender- 
ness, this exquisite sympathy, the life of 
Ludmilla Volkenstein was one long illus- 
tration. Like Sophie Perovskaya, she 
was of noble family. In 1883 she was 
arrested for complicity in a terrorist act, 
but there was so little proof against her 
that the Government could not have 
established a case had she pleaded not 
guilty. But she proudly confessed her 
guilt. She wore her chains as though 
they were ornaments, and she looked 
upon her trial as the holiday of her life, 
for it gave her the longed-for chance to 
speak out the truth to the faces of the 
authorities. 

She was sentenced to death, but the 
court, influenced by her exuliant heroism, 
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NADEGIDA SIGIDA 


Sentenced to death for helping to run an underground 
to exile at hard labor. 


sent her to Schlusselburg prison instead 
of to the gallows. After three years, as 
reward of good conduct, she was allowed 
to walk in the prison courtyard, and was 
given a few feet of sunless earth there 
fora garden. Of her it is told that she 
could not step on the smallest crawling 
thing ; if she saw a beetle or a caterpillar 
in trouble, she would pause and give it 
_ aid; and one day she wrapped in a bit 
of paper a bedbug she had found in her 
cell, carried it down to her little garden 
and set it free among her few stunted 
flowers. She was always trying to cheer 
up her fellow-prisoners, protesting against 
the brutalities inflicted upon them, try- 
ing to take their punishments upon her- 
self. After a time she refused the priv- 
ilege of her daily walk. because it was 
denied to others ; and when some of her 


printing-press. 
Flogged to death in Siberia in 188, 


comrades, as a punishment, were removed 
to an old and fouler part ofthe prison, she 
also demanded to be removed. It was 
a pain to her to fare better than her 
comrades. All this was not the result 
of prison-born sentimentality ; it was the 
natural expression of her simple, tender 
nature. 

At the end of twelve years in prison 
she was exiled to Siberia, and here her 
self-forgetting tenderness had no abate- 
ment. She was a skillful doctor and 
nurse and she was constantly giving 
herself to the sick, both friend and foe. 
At the time of the Czar’s manifesto of 
freedom she was in a peaceful crowd of 
citizens in Vladivostok that was celebrat- 
ing the supposedly stupendous event. 
Here happened what happened to the 


celebrating crowds all over Russia— 
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soldiers fired upon the unarmed people. 
When the uproar subsided, among the 
dead that littered the street was the body 
of Ludmilla Volkenstein. 

Scaffold, prison, Siberia, have not 
eradicated this self-forgetting revolution- 
ary spirit. To-day it animates a score 
of women where then it animated one. 
How far the spirit has penetrated, how 
far it directs even the smallest acts of life, 
was shown me by a meeting at the 
women’s university at St. Petersburg ; 
and this meeting also gave me a splendid 
mass-picture of the women from whom 
the greater part of the active revolution- 
ists are drawn. The hall was jammed, 
and even the corridors were crowded— 
perhaps two thousand girls in all, eager, 
serious, tense. The meeting was called 
for the rather prosaic purpose of elect- 
ing a student representative to the 
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faculty. In an American college the 
nominations and the voting would prob- 
ably have been dictated by petty college 
feelings, perhaps by some social division, 
such as fraternity members against non- 
fraternity students. Here not campus 
politics decided, but national politics, - 
national conditions. The two candidates 
put forward represented the two popular 
revolutionary parties, the Socialist Revo- 
lutionary party and the Social Demo- 
cratic party; and it is significant of the 
attitude of the Russian students toward 
the Government that not a student even 
suggested a pro-Government candidate. 
Girl after girl took the platform. ‘‘Com- 
rade!” each began, and went on to 
expound her party’s principles, and to 
argue that her party’s candidate, actu- 
ated by these principles, would best 
represent the students’ interests and the 
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ONE OF THE INCONSPICUOUS THOUSANDS 


Though only eighteen, she has been working actively for two years 
among peasants, workingmen, and soldiers. She is a college student 
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A GROUP OF REVOLUTIONARY UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


ideas of freedom for which they all were 
struggling. They spoke out of intense 
belief, intense devotion, with fire, elo- 
quence—and the two thousand girls 
listened to this exposition of political 
principles as an American audience only 
listens at the most thrilling moment of a 
thrilling play. 

Few in the crowd would have seemed 
pretty to the conventional eye; not one 
would have made a “pretty girl” coverfor 
a popular magazine. The Russian stu- 
dents have not the carriage nor the erect 
figure that characterize the American 
girl, neither have they achieved any 
mastery over the art of dress. They are 
so absorbed in mightier things that dress 
claims their last thought; in fact, a cer- 
tain scorn is felt for fripperies and orna- 
ments—to give time to such borders on 
the unpatriotic. A plain waist and a 
plain skirt, taking the minimum of time 
at the toilet, satisfy them. But beauty 
of an unstereotyped kind they do have. 
Theirs is the beauty of intelligence, of a 
quick, intense, sympathetic mind illumin- 
ing the face—of an exalted, martyr-like 
spirit unmatched in the world. 

These student-revolutionists have a 
poignant hunger for education, not only 
for its own sake, but because education 
will increase their efficiency as clandes- 
tine teachers of the masses. At our 


distance from Russia the woman revolu- 
tionist who stands out most distinctly is 
the woman that throws the bomb. But 
the woman whose energy expresses itself 
in terrorism is but one in a thousand. 
The great work is educational: .implant- 
ing in the people a knowledge of better 
conditions elsewhere, and then rousing 
in them an unquenchable determination 
to secure better conditions for them- 
selves. This is the work that the thou- 
sands do. Often the desire to do this 
is agonizing in its keenness. “To ex- 
plain things clearly, simply, to the people 
one must know so much!” exclaimed 
a gentle eighteen-year-old girl to me. 
“ And I know so little—so very little. 
I'can hardly sleep for thought of my 
ignorance, of the little [can do!” The 
tears ran down her face as she spoke— 
yet the girl was a brilliant student, a 
leader among her fellows, an effective 
teacher of secret groups. 

No suffering, no sacrifice is great 
enough to balk the efforts of these girls 
to gain anéducation. Russian students 
are the poorest in the world. What 
with those whose parents are too poor 
to help them with a single ruble, and 
those whose parents are too conservative 
to give them any aid, a large part of the 
girls literally starve their way through 
college. Their main support is gained 
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by giving private lessons in families of 
the well-to-do. A girl with a pupil that 
pays her seven or eight dollars a month 
considers herself well off—though per- 
haps to give her lesson she may daily 
have to walk miles across the city and 
back again through bitter winter weather. 
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the scanty bedclothes, sharing the even 
scantier. bread. 

There is nothing spectacular about 
the work of the thousands. That work 
is wearying, dangerous routine. The 
women are impelled by no hope of glory 
—merely by ‘their gripping ideas, by 
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VERA FIGNER 
A noblewoman recently released after having been held in prison for twenty years 


Tea and bread, that is the fare; the 
room is a bare place to sleep in the 
cheapest workingmen’s tenement. Often 
a girl, through the loss of her pupil, has 
not even this poor food and lodging. 
There would seem nothing left but to 
give up. But students are generous, 
and many a penniless girl sleeps this 
night on one friend’s floor, another night 
on another floor, sharing with her friend 


their great yearning to see freedom enter 
the land, to see the burdens of misery 
lifted from their people. The Govern- 
ment realizes the danger to itself of their 
work, and opposes this secret education 
with all the might of prison, exile, bullet, 
and scaffold. 

A few glimpses of this routine work 
will suggest what the thousands are 
doing. One girl rises to the forefront 
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of my mind—quiet, simple, with brown 
eyes and fresh, spiritual face. Her par- 
ents, who were rich, had adopted the 
usual expedient of cutting off her sup- 
plies to balk her revolutionary interest ; 
yet her stuffy room, no larger than a 
bath-room, and the literal crusts that 
were her food, never made her long for 
her former comforts that could be hers 
again if she would only yield. 

Four or five nights a week she spent 
in teaching groups of workingmen and 
soldiers. One night, with a shawl wound 
about her head to make her seem a 
working-girl, she took me to one of her 
meetings—an hour’s walk along the Neva 
River, then through dark, narrow streets, 
whose broken sidewalks kept us always 
stumbling, then into a black courtyard 
and up a broken stairway, and finally, 
after a peculiar knock and the calling of 
a password, into a room lighted by a 
little tin lamp ona baretable. Our host 
was a hairy, bearded carpenter in a blue 
blouse. The room had, besides the table, 
a tattered bed, one chair, and two or 
three boxes, and half a dozen gilded 
ikons on the wall. Over the single win- 
dow was an old quilt, that the light 
might not tell tales to the watchful 
police. ‘Two soldiers were waiting, and 
in the course of half an hour four others 
came cautiously in, one at a time. To 
have come openly in a body would have 
aroused suspicion, caused arrest and 
heavy punishment for all. 

She spoke to them in a low voice, 
barely above a whisper, in the simple 
language one uses to a child. First she 
spoke of Christ, trying to correct some 
of the malignant teachings of the official 
church; she told them that Christ had 
not ordered the Jews to be killed, as 
they had been taught, that Christ did 
not authorize the Czar’s oppressive rule. 
Then she told them of the better condi- 
tions that would exist when liberty was 
won. For three hours she spoke—sim- 
ply, clearly, with burning enthusiasm ; 
and the peasant soldiers, putting frequent 
questions, listened with all the eagerness 
of their childlike soul to the new world 
being opened to them. And for those 
three hours it was forgotten that this 
meeting was criminal—forgotten that 
the Czar’s hundreds of thousands of 
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spies were prowling everywhere for their 
prey. 

She arranged for a meeting in their 
barracks on the following Sunday, she 
to come in the réle of a soldier’s sweet- 
heart. Then the soldiers slipped away, 
one by one, and after a time we followed 
them into the blackness ; and for my 
part I half expected every instant that a 
squad of gendarmes would rise out of 
the night and surround us. But, despite 
this fear, I could not forget the meeting 
in the barracks she so eagerly had 
planned—for to talk liberty, the over- 
turning of Czarism, to the troops is one 
of the supreme crimes. Many girls 
captured in the barracks have met their 
fate in twenty-four hours—a volley from 
a squad of soldiers. 

“ You know the danger,” I said. “ Are 
you not afraid ?” 

* And yet you go!” 

“The work has got to be done,” she 
answered in her quiet manner. 

The work has got to be done: the 
same conviction is the impelling force 
that sends young women (and men too) 
on a similar mission among the hundred 
million peasants. The Government, on 
its side, is straining itself to keep the 
revolutionary ideas from spreading into 
the country, and so the whole country- 
side is covered with soldiers, Cossacks, 
rural police. Wherever these women 
missionaries move, they have to be al- 
ways on the alert against this great 
guard, which is always on the alert for 
them. 

In Moscow I called one day on a 
young woman who had been doing this 
kind of work and who at that time was 
in danger from the police. As I was 
admitted into the hall of the home where 
she lived, I saw through the open door 
of the drawing-room two sleek officials 
in uniform and two flawlessly dressed 
women sitting about a _ tea-table, all 
smoking Russian cigarettes in Russian 
fashion. They were the Czar’s own 
people. 

“ How do you come to be living here? 
—in the very lion’s den?” I demanded, 
in amazement, when we were in her 
room. 

“It’s the safest place in Moscow for 
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MARIE SPIRIDOVNA 


The most famous of present-day women revolutionists. She was sentenced to death 
for shooting a brutal vice-governor, but public sentiment was so strong in her favor 
that the Government dared not execute her ; and she was sent to hard labor in Siberia 


“Who'd dream of 
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me,” she laughed. 
looking for me in an official’s house 

This young woman told me the follow- 
ing experience—in a low voice, lest the 
four in the drawing-room might overhear : 
“ Early last summer I went into the coun- 
try, in a coarse, shapeless peasant dress. 
When I came to a village I usually would 
start to talk in its one long street, and 
soon a crowd would gather. But if there 
was a guard, I would find a friendly 
man—perhaps in the preceding village 
he had been recommended to me—and 
this man would invite a few friends to 
his one-room hut of logs or clay to meet 
his “cousin.” There would be a little 
tea, so that if the police came we could 
quickly turn ourselves into a harmless 
social gathering in honor of the peasant’s 
relative. 

‘“‘ How eager they were to hear what I 


told them! For they are so poor—so 
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unbelievably poor !|—and of course they 
have no greater desire than to get out 
of their misery. A large percentage of 
our peasants, even when harvests are 
good, working their best, make no more 
than one hundred rubles a year—and 
a great part of that goes for taxes. Meat 
they taste but three or four times yearly, 
and even of coarsest food they have not 
halfenough. And in the frequent famine 
years they have nothing, nothing |—they 
mix the scanty, rotten flour the Govern- 
ment gives them with straw, seeds of 
weeds, bark, and even earth. I told 
them they lived in such misery because 
the Government robbed them, because it 
kept them in ignorance, and thus kept 
them from learning modern methods of 
agriculture ; and I told them how much 
better off they would be if the Govern- 
ment was run in their interest instead of 
in the interest of the officials, if the taxes 
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WHO TAKE ACTIVE PART 


they paid were spent on roads and edu- 
cation instead of on soldiers and guns 
to keep them in submission. 

‘‘ Nowhere were the peasants so eager 
to hear as in the village that had been 
visited by ‘ pacification expeditions.’ In 
these villages the Cossacks had flogged 
every man and woman on the bare back, 
had shot down many, had burnt scores 
of homes—this for the purpose of teach- 
ing the people how to be content. But 
these people of scarred backs were im a 
fury. 

“*How can we throw off these mas- 
ters ?’ they asked. 

“ « Wait,’ I answered, ‘ wait till all are 
ready. Then—act together.’ 

* Again and again a village policeman 
would try to seize me, but he was help 
less against the crowd which always 
stood by me. Once a policemen sent 
word to a neighboring village where 
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Cossacks were stationed. The Cossacks 
came—but did not find me. A peasant 
had hid me in his haystack, and there 7 
lay, almost suffocated, for a day, till the. 
Cossacks rode off. Another time a 
meeting I was holding was raided, but 
the soldiers found no speaker: In: me 
they saw only a simple, awkward peasant 
girl, and they let me go. 

“ When I finished in a village, one of 
the peasants would drive me miles across 
the houseless fields to the next thatched 
village—in a little jolting wagon, made 
without a scrap of iron, drawn by a half- 
starved, stunted horse. Everywhere the 
peasants were most kind. They shared 
their best with me—but that best would 
be the worst anywhere else in the world. 
My food was black bread and thin, 
watery cabbage soup, eaten with the rest of 
the family out of the common family bowl; 
and my bed was a space on the earthen 
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floor of the one room, in which often 
more than a dozen slept. 

“Thus I went about till the bad 
weather came, visiting a village every 
day, sometimes two villages. And thus 
did dozens of my acquaintances, and 
hundreds and hundreds of other women 
and men. In time this work will count. 
When the peasants rise—trise all over 
the land—then will the Government be 
helpless! Then will it fall!” 

On a fiercely snowy night I was taken 
by a man revolutionist to a meeting in 
the suburbs of Moscow. A long drive 
in a little toy sled, a long walk, and we 
were in the side room of a workingman’s 
tea-house. The half-dozen tables were 
covered with dirt-browned cloths; the 
floor was carpeted with sawdust; in a 
corner, with a little smoking lamp before 
it, was hung the never-absent ikon. One 
by one workingmen entered furtively, till 
there were a dozen. Here, where any 
spy or passing policeman might see 
them through the unshaded window, 
they were safer than in a private house, 
for they looked to be merely the usual 
tea-room group. But nevertheless they 
were all apprehensive, for in the law’s 
eye their purpose was criminal. 

Steaming glasses of tea were brought 
in, a guard was set at the crack of the 
door, and the revolutionist began. Sud- 
denly the guard gave a quick word of 
warning, the revolutionist’s whispered 
discourse ‘snapped off, and the men 
began to sip their tea in fearful uncon- 
cern, ‘There was a tense moment, then 
into the room walked a young woman in 
a short, ill-fitting black jacket, with a 
shawl wound tightly about her head. 
A factory girl, guessed. Comrades,” 
she said, shook hands with all, and sat 
down. My friend’s talk flowed on. Then 
the young woman took up the theme and 
presented it clearly, ably—and I knew 
she was not of the factory. 

Two hours later we were out in the 
snow-driven street. The girl told me she 
was a medical student in her last year ; 
that almost every night she talked to 
groups of workingmen. Ata dark place 
in the street she paused, looked to see 
that no one was in sight, then made a 
quick transformation. Off came the 
shawl from her head and went inside her 
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jacket. From within the4jacket came a 
fur cap, and the next street lamp showed 
me that beside me was a very pretty girl. 

One result of their constant self-denial 
is that many of the women regard even 
ordinary comforts with a stubborn con- 
tempt. We wereall hungry, and I asked 
this girl to join us at supper in a res- 
taurant. ‘“I’d like to talk,” she said, 
* but to sit in a restaurant where we can 
talk only commonplaces, I can’t stand 
that. I haven’t eaten in so stupid a way 
for years.” 

The women with names, those whose 
hatred of the Government has concen- 
trated in a single act which has lifted 
them out of the crowd and given thema 
niche in history—these are of the same 
fiber, have done the same routine work 
as the nameless thousands. All of 
Zinaida Konniplannikova’s twenty-seyen 
years, save for her last act, were common 
enough. The interest of her life is in 
that it is so typical, and because it illus- 
trates anew how that extreme revolution- 
ist, the terrorist, is developed. 

Zinaida, at the beginning of her active 
career, was a village school-teacher, in- 
spired with desire to vitalize the dull, 
rigidly restricted course of studies, and 
to bring some pleasure, some develop- 
meat, to the life-denied peasants. She 
enlarged upon the prescribed school 
programme; at night she gave talks, 
readings, even arranged simple theatrical 
performances, for the old people. The 
people were pleased. But not so the vil- 
lage authorities. The minister, the police- 
man, the school inspector, denounced 
her to their several chiefs. She was con- 
stantly harassed by officials, and in the 
end thrown out of the school system. . 

Her experience as a teacher convinced 
her that spiritual and mental develop- 
ment of the people would not be possible 
until conditions had first been estab- 
lished which allowed Russians freely to 
think about and work for such develop- 
ment. She became a _ revolutionist. 
Shortly after she had been barred out of 
her profession she was cast into prison 
and held there for a year; then was 
freed, only to be immediately thrown 
back for another year. 

All her soul had been roused by the 
cruelty of General Minn during the 
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Moscow uprising in the winter of 1905 -6. 
He had killed right and left; not only 
the guilty, but the innocent; not only 
the men, but the women and children. 
It was he that gave the order: “ Pris- 
oners should not be held. Act without 
mercy.” She decided to end his cruel- 
ties by ending him. In the late summer 
of 1906 she went to Peterhof, a suburb 
of St. Petersburg, where he was staying; 
she lived near him, studied his habits, 
laid her plans. Finally, one morning, in 
company with a comrade, at his regular 
hour of leaving she walked up to his 
house, one hand on a pistol in her pocket, 
the other carrying a velvet work-bag in 
which was a bomb. 

The streét was empty; all seemed 
specially prepared for herdeed. But in 
a neighboring home lived two little chil- 


VERA SASULITCH 


The first of the women terrorists. In 1878 she shot at General Trepov, 
Prefect of St. Petersburg (father of the late Governor-General of 
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dren, who, despite their short acquaint- 
ance, had come to love Zinaida. Just as 
General Minn came out, just as she was 
nerving herself for the deed, these two 
children sighted her, and came running 
forth and threw their arms about her 
skirts. She hesitated—then lifted the 
work-bag high above their heads. 

‘‘T cannot—the children,” she said to 
her companion; and General Minn 
passed by in safety. 

That afternoon General Minn was to 
go to St. Petersburg, and she waited for 


-him on the railway platform, her left 


hand on the pistol in her pocket, in her 
right the harmless-looking work-bag. 
She had decided to use the bomb, for 
the bomb allowed her a chance of life, 
the pistol none; in the terrific uproar 
and confusion following the bomb’s ex- 
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plosion she might escape. But when 
Minn appeared two women were with 
him. The bomb would give her a chance 
to escape, but would be the death of the 
women. Zinaida decided against herself; 
pistol and bomb exchanged hands. 

As General Minn fell, soldiers rushed 
upon her. ‘“ Take care—it’s a bomb!” 
she cried, holding upthe bag. ‘The sol- 
diers shrunk back. She carefully de- 
posited the bomb on the platform. “ Now 
take me,” she said. And at dawn, 
dh the 10th of September, 1906, in the 
yard of the famous Schlusselburg prison 
where so many political prisoners have 
rotted away, she died on the scaffold. 
Died serenely, with but a single regret— 
the regret she expressed in the closing 
words of a wonderful speech she made 
at her trial: “Wherever I may chance 
to die, in prison, on the gallows, in the 
mines of Siberia, I shall die with but one 
thought: Forgive me, my people. I can 
give you so little—only my life !” 

No woman since Sophie Perovskaya 
has so stirred Russia as Russia was 
stirred two years ago by Marie Spiri- 
donova, a delicate, slender girl of twenty. 
Like Zinaida Konniplannikova, she was 
a school-teacher, and she also found her 
educational attempts balked by the offi- 
cials. She had been eagerly devoted to 
her books, had been eager to become a 
doctor, but the revolutionary spirit claimed 
herand swept from her all thoughts of self. 

Luchenovsky, vice-governor of the 
province of Tambov, had gone through 
the countryside waging on the unarmed 
peasants a merciless, savage war. ‘ Paci- 
fication ” is the soft official term for such 
work. He flogged whole villages, burnt 
houses and crops, shot men and women 
for slight offense or no offense, gave 
over women to soldier lust. Marie 
Spiridonova decided he should do no 
more of this bloody work. Dressed in 
the uniform of a gymnasium student, she 
waited on the platform of a station where 
she knew he was to take a train for the 
city of Tambov. 

When the burly vice-governor ap 
peared, Marie fired five shots into him. 
As the soldiers rushed upon her, she 
tried to send the sixth bullet into herself. 
Capture would mean torture to extract 
revolutionary secrets, and she preferred 
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death by her own hands. But she was 
too late—the pistol was sent flying from 
her hand. She was knocked down, 
beaten, kicked, her senseless body 
dragged about by the hair—and later, 
in her prison, she was ravished by the 
two officers who had charge of her. 

Death was the verdict pronounced 
upon her, but Russia was so sympathetic 
with her act, was so stirred by the out- 
rages she had suffered, that the Govern- 
ment dared not carry out its sentence. 
She was sent where have gone hundreds 
of thousands of Russia’s brainiest and 
noblest—to Siberia. 

Standing before her judges, her brown 
hair combed low to hide the heel scars 
on cheek and forehead, she said with 
lofty calm: “I do not feardeath. You 
may kill my body, but you cannot kill 
my belief that the time of the people’s 
happiness and freedom is surely coming 
—a time when the life of the people will 
express itself in forms in which truth 
and justice will be realized—when the 
ideas of brotherhood and freedom will be 
no more mere empty sounds, but part 
of our every-day real life. Ifthis be truth, 
it is no grief to lay down one’s life.” 

Naturally, it is the young that are 
most swayed by the spirit which vibrates 
through these words; for it has ever 
been youth that has been most ready to 
lay down its life for a cause. But this 
spirit lives also among the old. One 
cannot forget Catharine Breshkovsky, 
“Grandmother ” the revolutionists call 
her, after her forty years of activity 
during which she suffered every punish- 
ment short of death, still continuing in 
the struggle with unabated zeal, and 
now at sixty-five lying in the fortress of 
Sts. Peter and Paul awaiting what will 
doubtless be her last sentence. And I 
can never forget one gentle-faced old 
revolutionist I met in St. Petersburg— 
so crippled, so twisted, by labor in the 
mines that she left her bed only for a 
wheeled chair... Her one child, a daughter, 
was in prison; and she was living in 
daily dread of ‘the sentence. “If I 
could only take her place!” the old 
woman said to me, tears in her faded 
eyes. ‘ But—if it will bring Russia one 
day nearer to freedom, I gladly give my 
child !” 


A DAY OR TWO IN VENICE 


BY HENRY HOYT MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH GUM 


OING to Venice is just as easy 
as going to Newark, New 
Jersey,” said the matter-of-fact 

tourist agent to whom I had spoken with 
bated breath about a trip to Venice, 
because it was a great event in my life. 
To him all places were alike. “ We 
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make out a round-trip ticket, and all you 
have to do is to take the steamer and 
the trains, and there you are,” he went 
on. It certainly seemed easy. The 
writing of the check that was to pay for 
the trip was more difficult. But with 
the exchanging of the check for the 
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ticket came a certain elation of spirit 
which possesses a man when fortune 
decides that he is to see something 
really worth while during his vacation. 
The critical element subsides. Things 
take on a roseate hue that dissipates 
pessimism as sunshine dispels darkness. 
It is worth working hard for eleven 


months or even eleven years to get the - 


joyous reaction that comes from the 
prospectof a month’s idleness in a foreign 
land. Idleness! Absence, rather. What 
hard-working American can ever be idle ? 
When I planned my trip, there were so 
many places that I felt could not be left 
unseen that my mentor in the tourist 
ticket office said, as he scanned my 
itinerary and heard when I wanted to be 
back home, ‘“‘ Well, you can do this, but 
you'll have to hustle !” But who minds 


“hustling when he is finally to see Venice |! 


Anyway, the habit of hustling is pretty 
well fixed in most of us over here; and 
when the hustling is to be for pleasure, 
why not hustle, and with redoubled 
fervor? 

I had seen in my Baedeker. which all 
conscientious tourists read in advance 
of their trip and then largely forget, the 
statement that one can see Venice in 
three or four days, but that to see it 
adequately requires ten days or more.. I 
could not possibly spend ten days there. 
I was therefore agreeably surprised, when 
I had crossed the ocean and was fairly 
on the way to my enchanted city, at the 
remark of a Venetian lady whom I met 
on a railway train in Austria, and to 
whom, through good fortune, I obtained 
an introduction. Being a Venetian, she 
was not too enthusiastic over her own city 
—we seldom are over the places where 
we have always lived. ‘ Why, certainly,” 
she said in charmingly accented English, 
in answer to my question ; *‘ you can see 
all that is worth seeing in Venice in four 
days or less; most Americans do not 
stay so long. If you will give me your 
Baedeker, I will mark the places that 
are really worth while.” It dashed my 
enthusiasm a little to hear that there was 
anything in Venice that wasn’t worth 
seeing, but I accepted the underlined 
information and some penciled additions 
with the gratitude that was befitting. 
But I soon found myself envying those 


fortunate possessors of unlimited leisure 
who can squander ten days on their 
Venetian sightseeing ! 

The elation of spirit that I have spoken 
of prevents one, perhaps, from getting 
a just impression of a foreign city. 
Everything seems bright and beautiful, 
because one is happy in his holiday. 
The visitor to Venice is particularly sus- 
ceptible to the influence of this psycho- 
logical sunshine. No other city, per- 
haps, so stirs the imagination. In vain 
the traveler’s friends have told him that 
the palaces are dingy and the canals 
smell bad, that the mosquitoes are rapa- 
cious and the shopkeepers extortionate. 
The uplift of the spirit combines with 
the magic of the city’s fame to shut these 
things out from consciousness even if 
they oie If one made a long stay— 
the ten days, for instance, of that 
leisurely traveler !—possibly he could 
see the disagreeable side of Venice. I 
could not. I had time only to see the 
agreeable. 

Of course Venice differs from one’s 
preconceptions of it. Every place does. 
Somehow I never had thought of it as 
being a city of workers. But it is really 
a busy manufacturing center, with ship- 
yards, glass works, and lace-making 
establishments that employ a host of 
artisans. I had thought of Venice as 
being a city of the past, and it is really 
very much alive in the present. But then 
its real greatness does lie in the past, and 
one can get right into the spirit of that 
past in almost any part of it. Churches 
and palaces and monuments and bridges 
everywhere remind one that he is in a 
city with a history. And while one has 
to look a good while to find anything 
that matches, say, a Turner’s conception 
of Venice, such scenes are doubtless 
there, if one could choose the moment 
and the circumstances. 

Coming to Venice over the railway 
actoss the Lagoon is not the most 
romantic way of getting a first impression 
of the city; anda conversation I had with 
a German fellow-traveler was calculated 
to bring one down to earth with celerity. 
‘You haf alvays to pay dose gondoliers 
too much, or dey vill svear at you,” was 
his comment on the manners of the 
gondoliers. He was speaking, he said, 
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from disillusionizing experience; and 
though his remark took away something 
of the glamour that surrounded the gon- 
dolier in my fancy, there proved to be 
a measure of truth init. As it is not my 
practice to withhold a customary four- 
boire, I never really tested the gondolier’s 
capabilities as an artist in vituperation. 
The gondolier who took me from the 
railway station to the hotel was, indeed, 
extremely polite, perhaps in the expecta- 
tion of favors to come; he was evidently 
a man of parts and a good judge of 
nationalities, for he began at once to 
call attention in broken English to the 
many famous places that were passed 
on the Grand Canal, laying special 
emphasis on the palaces that were occu- 
pied by Lord Byron and by Browning ; 
and as the destination was neared, he 
said, in wheedling tones, “Ze signor 
will gif ze gondolier a drink of wine?” 
I did not then know, as I learned later 
from a physician of Venice, that the 
Venetian water is most excellent and 
helps to make Venice one of the healthi- 
est cities of the world; I therefore 
responded somewhat generously, and 
received the gondolier’s hearty thanks in 
return. Other experiences, however, 
made me realize that my German friend 
was right in asserting that the gondoliers 
as a class are very insistent on getting 
all that is coming to them and some- 
thing besides, and do not hesitate to 
speak freely if their demands are not 
fully satisfied. Fortunately, though, 
they do not use English objurgations, 
and the flowing Italian syllables of abuse 
might well be mistaken by the econom- 
ical traveler for a blessing. 

The average gondolier is apicturesque- 
looking fellow, but the smartest and 
handsomest ones seem always to be in 
the service of the old Venetian families. 
A pair of these, in their costumes of 
white, bending in unison over the oars 
of a fine private gondola on the Grand 
Canal, make a spirited moving picture. 
But most visitors find the gondolas them- 
selves disappointing in their uniform- 
ity. Except in the matter of fittings, 
they seem all alike. Why must they 
all be painted a dead black? Why 
should they not appear in all the colors 
of the rainbow, like the painted piles 


before the palaces, which to an un- = 
romantic companion of one of .my | 
expeditions suggested barbet’s - poles, 
though they are said really to bear the 
colors of the coats of arms of the owners ? 
Tradition ascribes the black gondolas 
to the great plague which decimated 
the population of Venice in the seven- 
teenth century, and the consequent 
requirement that the gondolas should 
be dressed in mourning. Tradition also 
ascribes the wearing of black shawls by 
the women of Venice to the same blight- 
ing pestilence. Some deep-seated feel- 
ing must be behind these customs, for 
the black gondolas are somber and the 
black shawls are inconvenient as well as 
lugubrious. These shawls havea knotted 
fringe, which often catches on the 
buttons of the passer-by. This happened 
to me once while I was walking, in com- 
pany with an acquaintance who spoke 
Italian, on one of the innumerable 
narrow streets in the poorer quarter of 
the town. As the woman thus accident- 
ally entangled stopped to disengage her- 
self, she said to me smilingly in fluent 
Italian, “I don't think I owe you any- 
thing, Signor, but you seem to have 
caught me.” There was no expression 
of annoyance at the stranger’s awkward- 
ness in catching the fringe on his sleeve ; 
in fact, I observed that the entanglement 
frequently happened where both catcher 
and caught were Venetians. ; 
Various stories had been told me ‘Fi 
about the sweet singing of the gondoliers > 
at night on the Grand Canal. I heard 
nothing ofthison my first night in Venice. 
The next day I asked the hotel porter 
whether I should not hear any of these 
romantic songs from the gondoliers. 
“Oh, no,” he said; “they will not 
disturb you at all. It is very quiet here, 
and you will not be annoyed by any 
noises on the Canal.” I learned, how- 
ever, from another source, that during 
festival times the gondoliers are more 
musical than when about their ordinary 
day’s—or night’s—work. 
It certainly seems sad to think that 
the fine old houses of the princely Vene- 
tians are some of them turned into 
boarding-houses and hotels ; but then it 
gives one a thrill to realize that he is 
dining in the richly decorated hall of an 
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old palace, with frescoes on the walls 
and ceiling, and a loggia at one end for 
the musicians. And when I went out 
from my hotel the first evening to go to 
the Piazza di San Marco, I realized in 
an instant that I could be in no other 
place than Venice. For nowhere else 
could one cross a foot-bridge and see 
such a church as confronted me. Too 
many statues and too much ornament it 
may have had—I later found that it is 
characterized as “ rococo ”’—but it was 
old, and time-worn, and so different from 
our New York churches, and in the twi- 
light it seemed beautiful to me, even if 
it was called the Church of St. Moses— 
somehow it jars one to hear Moses called 
a saint, meek though he may have been. 
And when one passes on through an 
archway and comes out into the famous 
Square, with the crowds and the lights 
and the music and the wonderful old 
Byzantine Church of St. Mark’s before 
him, it seems almost a sacrilege to sit 
down at a table there, in the open air, 
andorderanice! Butthen it is a warm 
summer evening, and the ice is delicious 
and, for a wonder, cheap—only half a 
franc, though it is at the famous Flo- 
rian’s—and it all combines to give one a 
quarter of an hour of most delightful 
rest and meditation. 

The Venetians are art-lovers, if the 
people of any city are, but are they sure 
that the new campanile that they are 
building in the Piazza di San Marco is 
entirely worthy of its place? ‘The vast 
bulk of yellow brick that is slowly rising 
in the great Square seems to many 
observers to be out of harmony with its 
surroundings. It dwarfs St. Mark’s 
itself. Built on sixteen thousand piles, 
it will doubtless stand as long as its 
predecessor, a thousand years or more; 
and age may mellow it to something 
like harmony with the _ time-stained 
palaces and churches. It will undoubt- 
edly lend distinction to the city in a 
distant view ; but as one looks at it in 
the Square itself to-day, it seems huge, 
massive, and un-Venetian. The ulti- 
mate effect, however, one hopes, may be 
happier, for barely a third of the tower 
is completed. At present it is the 
reverse of ornamental. 

After seeing St. Mark’s Square every 


one goes to the Rialto Bridge. One has 
a curious feeling at seeing in reality 
what has long been familiar in pictures— 
a feeling something like that one might 
have in waking from a pleasant dream 
and finding it true. There stands the 
famous bridge, throwing its matchless 
curve of marble across the wide Canal. 
Only it looks older, larger, and of more 
solid construction than one has imagined. 
And who had thought of its being 
crowded with shops! Not very fine 
ones, to be sure, but that again shows 
that Venice is more interested in its 
own life than in making a show for 
visitors. The Rialto is near the markets, 
and is a kind of fair in itself. All sorts 
of cheap stuffs are sold in its shops, and 
the foot-path way is gay with calicoes 
and other dress goods, housefurnishing 
things, and hardware, all displayed in 
front of the double row of small stores 
that line the central promenade of the 
noble bridge. Hawkers of green figs 
and other fruits have their baskets here 
and there, and ply their trade unmolest- 
ed by Venice’s police—if it has any. 
And then one can leave the busy center 
of the bridge and go to the promenade 
on either side and watch the passing 
gondolas and other craft. As one leans 
his arms on the broad marble railing, he 
notices that the near side of this railing 
has received a high polish from the con- 
tact with countless thousands of other 
arms that have leaned there, their own- 
ers bent on a similar diversion. Truly 
this bridge has had a history and was 
not built the day before yesterday |! 
Those who have not visited the City 
of the Sea often think of it as a place 
whose streets are all canals, and the means 
of intercommunication exclusively by 
water; whereas the fact is that Venetians 
commonly get about their city by walk- 
ing, just as people everywhere else do. 
The gondola is a cab or carriage, an ex- 
pensive means of transit, a luxury not 
often indulged in by the masses. For 
the gondola costs a franc a trip; a steam- 
boat will carry one, in less romantic 
fashion, a long distance on the Grand 
Canal for a penny; but it is cheaper 
still to walk. So the Venetian generally 
walks. Everywhere there are bridges 
and streets—or rather alleys— providing 
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means of intercommunication ; and the 
houses are numbered, and the streets, as 
well as the canals, are named. Insome 
way the people learn to thread their way 
through the labyrinthine windings of the 
alleys and the campos or squares, guided 
perhaps by the signs which in recent 
years have been placed on the corners ; 
what they did in olden times without 
these signs and without a pathfinder it 
is hard to understand. I frequently got 
lost in the mazes of the streets of Venice, 
but I soon found that I had only to utter 
the magic words, ‘“‘ Prego, San Marco ?” 
to some obliging bystander, and the 
direction of the heart of Venice would 
at once be pointed out. Sometimes I 
would put the question to a small boy, 
and he would trot ahead of me in and 
out through the winding alleys till sud- 
denly we came to the familiar Square, 
where the urchin received his small 
reward with the politeness that is char- 
acteristic of Venetians of all degrees. 
How slipshod seems our American 
speech compared with the careful accent- 
uation of these Venetians! They, and 
Europeans generally, enunciate their 
vowels much more emphatically than do 
we Americans. We “talk right on, in a 
monotone,” as an Englishman expressed 
it very justly; while even the common 
people in Venice use their language in a 
way that, in its incisiveness, shames the 
average American. “ Pafdé, Lyee-dol” I 
overheard a mere baby cry to its father 
on one of the steamboats bound for 
Lido, Venice’s pleasant watering-place— 
for even Venice, built on the water, must 
have its bathing-place by the sea. The 
words did not need the addition of the 
child’s pointing finger to make them 
vividly understandable. Few American 
children would have spoken with such 
delightful clearness of vocalization. 
Some of the most interesting sights in 
Venice to an American are his own coun- 
trymen and countrywomen, They are 
often very impatient with foreign things 
and customs, seeming to think it unrea- 
sonable that anything should be different 
from the people and ways at home. But 
sometimes one meets an American who 
really has a grievance. One of these I ran 
across while he was standing on a street 
corner turning over the leaves of a small 
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pamphlet. We naturally coalesced, and 
1 sought to help him out of his quandary. 
He was looking for a_barber- shop. 
“Why don’t they get up some common- 
sense conversational guides for tourists?” 
he asked. “This,” he said, “is sup 
posed to be a conversation guide in four 
languages, English, French, German, and 
Italian. It seems to have been written 
by somebody who never traveled beyond 
the school-house door. I just happened 
to think that I needed a shave, and have 
been trying to find a barber shop. I 
can’t find any sentence in this book about 
shaving. I looked for ‘ barber.’ I found 
‘banker’ and ‘barley.’ Now I might 
want a banker over here, but what use 
has a tourist for barley? Then I looked 
for ‘shave’ and only found ‘share.’ 
Yesterday I wanted to find a store where 
I could get kodak films. No help in 
that book. In Italy I find few trainmen 
who speak English. I look here for 
such questions asa traveler wants to 


ask: ‘Is this the train for 
I have to change cars?’ ‘Is there a 
dining car on the train?’ ‘Is there a 


vacant seat here?’ I don't find any of 
these, but instead such foolish things as, 
‘Let us go and take our places;’ ‘ This 
carriage is very comfortable ;’ ‘ When will 
the omnibus to the station pass?’ and so 
on. Some sensible American ought to 
get up a book of this kind, based on a 
traveler’s real needs.” I pass on the sug- 
gestion to the book-makers. 

The traveling American is often re 
garded as an ignorant 1ich man—or 
woman—and is treated as such with 
good-humored contempt. But nothing 
can abash the amiable self-conceit of the 
Americans who have given this reputa- 
tion to their countrymen, They cannot 
learn even the wisdom of silence. Wan- 
dering through the great halls of the 
Doges’ Palace, I overheard a well-dressed 
woman, in loud tones and with the un- 
mistakable American accent, address the 
conductor of a small party of travelers: 
“Now these Doges you are tellin’ us 
about—were they good men?” The 
guide tried to ignore the question, but it 
was repeated with the addition, “ Were 
they good men or were they hypocrites ?” 
The intelligent guide replied after a mo- 
ment, “ Well, madam, I suppose some 
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were good and some were bad, much 
like the rulers of to-day.” A little later 
the same irrepressible seeker for infor- 
mation was heard asking in the same 
loud tones, “Guide, what is Renais- 
sance? Is ¢4at Renaissance ?”’ pointing 
at a statue. Still, even this kind of 
tourist must be benefited by the experi- 
ences of European travel. Her children 
will probably know more about Doges 
and “ Renaissance ” than she does. 

Without desiring to seem unpatriotic 
or to extol the foreigner unduly, I cannot 
forbear saying a word in appreciation of 
the courtly manners and fine presence 
of the Venetian of the old school that 
one occasionally sees in his rambles 
about the city. There is something in- 
expressibly fine in quality about these 
dignified, handsome* gentlemen. Even 
when they have “ gone into trade” of 
the retail kind, their lineage manifests 
itself. I shall not forget the gentleman 
who answered my inquiry about laces. 
I went into the store to ask the price of 
a collarette (I think that is what it is 
called) that was displayed in the show 
window. The winning smile and the 
gracious tones with which I was informed 
that the price was “ one thousand seven 
hundred francs” almost reconciled me 
to the fact that that collarette must stay 
in Venice so far as I was concerned. 
And the custodian of the private palace 
that I was privileged to visit! He 
looked too much like a real Doge for me 
to offer him a miserable fee. I hope he 
was not badly disappointed. I could 
and did fee his assistants, but not the 
Doge himself ! 

Of the many places in Venice which 


appeal to the imagination, one of the 


most impressive to me was the outer 
gallery of St. Mark’s. I had just walked 
over the well-worn porphyry slabs that 
were placed on the very spot where 
Pope Alexander III and Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa met in reconciliation, 
eight centuries ago. I climbed the stairs 
alone, and passed around the inner gal- 
lery close to those wonderful mosaics 


that make St. Mark’s unique. I went 
outside and sat on a marble step and 
gazed at the great bronze horses that 
once were the pride of some Roman city 
perhaps in the time of Christ; which 
then saw the splendor of Constantinople 
before its capture by the Turk; which 
were brought to Venice as spoil of war 
by the Doge Dandolo when he conquered 
Constantinople in the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; which Napoleon saw, coveted, and 
removed to crown his arch of triumph 
in Paris; and which were returned to 
St. Mark’s on his downfall in 1814. And 
just beyond the bronze horses was the 
Clock Tower, with its giant Vulcans 
who in turn have struck the hours on 
the huge bell before them, almost since 
the year of the discovery of America. 
What changes they have rung in and 
eut! I thought. There they have stood 
while Venice was mistress of the seas; 
through times of battle, of plague, of 
glorious triumph, and of the glorious 
sunset of their city. ‘They have been 
watched and listened to by kings and 
emperors, and by doges as proud as 
these. Napoleon gazed on them in the 
zenith of his power; famous artists and 
poets, Titian, Cellini, Byron, Browning, 
Ruskin, have listened to their chimes ; 
the changing throng of soldiers, mer- 
chants, and pleasure-seekers that for 
centuries has crowded that wonderful 
old St. Mark’s Square has looked upon 
them, fascinated. But they never return 
the gaze. They are intent only upon 
their work of pounding out the hours. 
And there they will be, I mused, for 
other travelers, in the centuries to come, 
to see and to muse upon. But suddenly 
my musings cease, for I have lingered 
so long that the watchful custodian comes 
up to the gallery to find whether his 
solitary visitor has not mounted the 
bronze. horses and, in emulation of 
Napoleon, galloped off to a foreign land 
with them. -I explain the situation to 
him in broken Italian eked out by ges- 
tures, and then lingeringly bid St. Mark’s 
good-by. 
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SCHOOL REPUBLICS 
BY LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 


or I’ll kill them! I’m as nearly 

crazy as a man can be and keep 
out of an insane asylum,” said a dis- 
tracted school-teacher to Wilson L. Gill} 
“ Father of the School City,” way back 
in 1897. This man had been assistant 
principal in a school which had the 
reputation of being the best-disciplined 
school in New York. He had recently 
been sent to bring order out of chaos in 
a school with the opposite reputation. 
Mr. Gill replied, ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be a good 
joke to shift the burden on to the boys’ 
shoulders and let them do some worry- 
ing ?” The teacher agreeing that it would 
be an excellent joke, Mr. Gill then and 
there roughly outlined what has since 
come to be known as the School City 
method of pupil self-government. 

He proposed that the school be organ- 
ized as a miniature city, with a mayor, 
judge, city clerk, clerk of the court, police 
force, etc. There were to be such other 
features of a city government as could 
properly find place in the much simpler 
school community. The officers were 
to be elected by their schoolmates. 
Both citizens and officers were to pledge 
themselves to uphold a charter based 
upon the Golden Rule. The officers 
were to have such duties as could prop- 
erly be given them in the management 
of the school affairs. The government 
in all its branches, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, was to be subject to the 
supervision and ultimate control of the 
teachers. It was to give the children a 
chance to learn by actual practice the 
legitimate operations of the democracy 
of which they would one day be citizens. 
It was to aim at substituting between 
teachers and pupils friendly co-operation 
for unfriendlycompetition. In doingthis 
it was to deprive the teachers of the 
authority which is rightfully and properly 
theirs no more than to ride bicycles 
would deprive them of the use of their 
legs. 

On hearing the scheme the principal 
said, “ I’ll try it, but I want two weeks 


"Fer those boys will kill me 


in which to work out the plan, anticipate 
its difficulties, and know how to meet 
them.” The following Saturday night 
he said he had puzzled over the thing, 
but had made no progress whateverr 
Mr. Gill said, “ You have to depend on 
your native wit to carry you through 
each day as things are—start your repub- 
lic and depend on the same wit.” He 
replied, “ I’ll start next Monday morn- 
ing,” and he did. At once the symp 
toms of the worst school in town took a 
turn for the better., Even the toughest 


‘boys were gradually transformed from 


enemies to allies of principal and teach- 
ers. Within a few weeks the reputation 
of the young assistant principal as a 
successful disciplinarian was established 
for life. 

As a result of this successful experi- 
ment, Mr. Gill soon found opportunity 
to organize another School City in a 
large immigrant school on the lower 
East Side. Later, on going to this 
school to attend some School City exer- 
cises, it occurred to him that Mayor 
Strong might be willing tocome. The 
young School City mayor’s eyes glistened 
at the suggestion. He excitedly wrote 
a formal invitation from “ Joseph Abra- 
hams, Mayor of School City, to 
His Honor William Strong, Mayor of 
New York City.” This invitation he 
gave to two of the fastest runners in the 
school, with instructions to run all the 
way to City Hall. Inspite of the crowd 
of men waiting, they reached the Mayor’s 
secretary. On reading the invitation he 
smiled and led the panting messengers 
right into the private office, where the 
Mayor was closeted with half a dozen 
men. Mayor Strong requested these 
men to call later, as a matter that could 
not wait demanded his immediate atten- 
tion. Seizing his hat and followed by 
the boys, he jumped into his carriage 
and was whisked to the school. He 
walked into the crowded hall amid the 
cheers of the children, just after the 
opening of the exercises. Before leaving 
he put to the young mayor, the judge, 
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and other little officers such intelligent 
questions about their duties that Mr. 
Gill asked him how he could possibly be 
prepared to ask such questions. He 
explained, “ I spent all yesterday driving 
with Colonel Waring on a tour of inspec- 
tion. He talked about half an hour on 
the work of his department, and all the 
rest of the time he talked about this 
School City.” 

I shall never forget the first school 
republic I saw organized. I have seen 
many. since, but this was the most dra- 
matic. (It was in a large immigrant 
school ‘in Brooklyn. The principal 
gathered the boys, to the number of 
fifteen hundred or more, into the great 
assembly hail. They were emphatically 
new Americans.. One might hunt in 
vain for a trace of the old stock. As 
they came in there was an atmosphere of 
suppressed excitement. They are more 
vivid than the children of older American 
stock. What was it all about? This 
unspoken question the principal soon 
answered. In a very few words he ex- 
plained that he had decided to give them 
the opportunity to govern themselves, so 
that they might learn by actual practice 


how to be useful in the great ee \ 


of which they would one day be citizens. 
He then introduced Mr. Gill as the man 
better fitted than any other to help them 
organize their government. 

Mr. Gill showed them that through 
neglect on the part of large numbers of 
our best educated and most prosperous 
citizens there had sprung up in free 
America—particularly in the great cities 
—a kind of government known as boss 
rule, which was a tyranny differing only 
in degree from that of Russia or Turkey. 
He showed them that whether these 
conditions should be better or worse a 
decade hence depended upon them, 
upon the school children of America ; 
that they had it in their power either 
to save.American liberty or to let it 


become a mere tradition of the past; 


that to do this they must not only want 
to be good citizens, but that they must 
learn how to be good citizens, just as 
they would learn any other art or trade. 
In- conclusion, he asked them if they 
wanted to help save the people’s rights 
in America by learning to govern them- 
6 


selves? More than fifteen hundred 
wildly waving hands gave emphatic an- 
swer, 

Mr. Gill then read a petition for citi- 
zenship addressed to those in authority 
over them. ‘This they were all to sign. 
He next read the School City model 
code of laws. Based upon the Golden 
Rule, it takes up such matters as health, 
cleanliness, order, public and private 
property, officers, etc. They adopted it 
unanimously by a show of hands. Next 
came the election of officers. Mr, Gill 
asked them what boy they wanted for 
their Governor. Every hand shot up 
and waved eagerly. He called on one 
boy, and when he named his choice 
every hand went down except one. That 
was the hand of the nominee. He was 
the only boy who wished to nominate 
any one else. He got every vote in the 
room, And when his name was an- 
nounced as Governor there was a pro- 
longed storm of applause. Apparently 
every boy in the room was instantly 
eager to give that one boy the highest 
honor. In practically every School City 
election there is some one boy or girl 
who is thus the instantaneous and 
unanimous choice of all the others for 
the highest office. The election of the 
Lieutenant-Governor was all but unani- 
mous. Thencame the Secretary of State. 
He was elected by a large majority. 
The Chief Justice secured a small ma- 
jority only. Over the Treasurer, the 
last officer to be nominated, there was 
a tie. Another name was called for. 
On the second vote the second nominee 
was elected by a scant majority. This 
is essentially the way the voting runs in 
all school elections. On my asking the 
principal what he thought of the officers, 
he said they were as fine a set of boys as 
there were in the school; practically the 
same ones he should have chosen himself. 

The organization of this ¢school was 
completed by forming each room into a 
School City, with a mayor, a judge, a city 
clerk, a clerk of the court, and a city 
council. Each three or four rows of 
desks made upa ward. ‘Two representa- 
tives from each of these cities were 
elected to serve in the state legislature. 
The several mayors appointed chiefs of 
police, who in turn appointed police 
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captains and as many policemen as 
thought best. 

Next I visited a large downtown 
school in Manhattan. Here is a School 
City of four years’ standing. The School 
City officers, headed by the mayor, a 
small girl, conducted the opening exer- 
cises. As the children marched in, in 
perfect step and time with the music, 
the principal pointed out that the only 
crooked line was in charge of a teacher 
in the absence of one of the small 
officials. He went on to say that he had 
recently tried the experiment of having 
no teachers present at the opening exer- 
cises. So far as the children were con- 
cerned the experiment succeeded, but 
he had to give it up because of the difh- 
culty of finding the teachers when they 
were -wanted. He said, ‘‘ The teachers 
are here to keep them out of mischief— 
not to keep the children out of mischief.” 
This school is organized asa city instead 
of a state government. In each room 
there is a president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. ‘These room presidents bear 
to the mayor of the Schoo! City the same 
relation as the Borough Presidents to the 
Mayor of Greater New York. 

After the exercises the principal 
directed six teachers to leave their 
rooms, and then sent me, with a small 
boy as guide, to inspect the six teacher- 
less rooms. In each one I found the 
president in charge and work going on 
in as quiet and orderly a manner as 
possible. When I got back to the prin- 
cipal’s office, he told me this story: 
Some few weeks before one of his teach- 
ers had been ill and away. To fill her 
place the authorities sent an elderly 
woman, who is on the retired list and 
acts as a substitute. Realizing that it 
would be next to impossible to explain 
the spirit and purpose of the School City 
to this teacher, accustomed by lifelong 
habit to old methods, he simply told her 
that they had a system of self-government 
in the school; that all he wanted her to 
do was to hear the children recite and 
to assign them their lessons. Beyond 
this she was to do nothing. Let her 
take a book and read, occupy herself as 
she chose, but on no account interfere 
with the discipline. For three days 
the elderly woman obeyed instructions 


implicitly. On the fourth, although the 
order was good, she could stand the 
strain no longer. Old habits reasserted 
themselves, and she started in to boss 
the job in the good old orthodox fashion. 
To her consternation, chaos ensued. She 
grew excited and tried violent measures. 
The chaos turned to riot. The riot turned 
into open rebellion, until, with mingled 
fear and wrath, the teacher fled from the 
pandemonium and sped to the principal’s 
office. The principal lost little time in 
reaching the seat of trouble. What did 
he find? The president of the class in 
charge, the work going on quietly, the 
room in perfect order. ‘The elderly sub- 
stitute left the school in bewildered rage. 

In the afternoon came a session of 
the court. The court meets every Fri- 
day night after school. I was somewhat 
surprised to find a girl presiding as 
judge. There is a tradition that the 
feminine mind is not judicial. This 
little judge had a very high forehead, a 
determined chin offset by large and 
kindly eyes ; altogether a face that sug- 
gested strength and a sense of justice 
mitigated by “the milk of human kind- 
ness.” The principal said she had been 
nominated by one of the boys at the 
last nominating convention in these 
words: “I think we want a girl for 
judge, because girls are more merciful 
than boys and less apt to get mad and 
act without thinking when they’re mad. 
I think we want Minnie for judge, 
because she’s got these good qualities of 
girls more than most any other girl has.” 
Minnie was nominated and later.unani- 
mously elected. 

As the ten defendants came forward 
successively, I was impressed with the 
rapidity and assurance with which the 
judge gave sentence. ‘The charges were, 
‘Turning round in line at assembly,” 
“Loud talking during school hours,” 
“ Marking school books,” “ Fooling on 
the stairs,” etc. The judgments varied 
from acquittals and reprimands to three 
or four days in the detention-room. In 
general, the sentences were light for first 
and heavy for second and third offenses. 
The three or four day detention-room 
penalties sounded so drastic that I in- 
quired about them. It appears that-the 
detention-room, instead of being a dun- 
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geon, is a pleasant class-room set aside 
for the purpose and presided over by a 
School City official, commonly the chief 
of police. A day is the half-hour after 
school which the Board of Education 
permits children to be detained. As 
most of the children in this particular 
school stay after school voluntarily for 
more than haif an hour, it was difficult 
to see the terror of this punishment. On 
inquiry, however, I found that this pen- 
alty was greatly dreaded because of the 
disgrace attached to it. Apparently the 
philosophy of the thing “is this: When 
punished by your teacher, you are a 
martyr in the eyes of your fellows. 


When punished by your fellows, you are . 


a disgrace to their community. 

Of course no sentence may be exe- 
cuted without the approval of the princi- 
pal. He stands to the judiciary in the 
relation of a supreme court. He told me 
that it had not been necessary for him to 
reverse or even modify a single decision 
of the girl judge since her first few weeks 
in office. 

Next to the judge the most interesting 
figure in court was the sheriff. He was 
a tough-looking specimen. He would 
have looked much more appropriate as 
a prisoner at the bar than as an officer of 
the law. It appeared that he had scru- 
pulously lived up to his looks until his 
election as sheriff, since which time he 
had been a shining example of efficient 
propriety. ‘There had been not a single 
case of contempt .of court during his 
term. of office. Although far from a 
brilliant student, he had at least taken to 
struggling with his lessons.. He told the 
principal he wanted to make a good 
record as sheriff so that “they ” would 
sometime elect him to an‘ office with 
more work to it. 

A few days later I attended successive 
meetings of the court and legislature at 
the large immigran®school in Brooklyn, 
the organizing of which has been pre- 
viously described. The court opened 
with the impressive old English formula, 
“ Hear ye! hear ye! All those having 
business at this court draw near and give 
their attendance! let all others depart.” 
A boy judge was on the bench this time. 
Here again the speed with which busi- 
ness was despatched seemed remarkable. 
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| 26 December 
The young judge disposed of eight or 


ten cases in half an hour. This was the 
first: “ State against David Toborisky. 
Toborisky stand and come forward.” 
The sheriff led a meek-looking little 
Israelite tothe bar. Taking the warrant 
from the clerk’s hands, the judge said: 
“ David Toborisky, you are charged with 
a serious offense—that of disturbing the 
peace of your School City by knocking a 
grammar, an arithmetic, and a geography 
out of the hands of one Philip Cohen on 
Monday at three o’clock in the afternoon 
in front of this school. You have heard 
the charge ; what do you plead, guilty or 
not guilty ?” The little defendant nerv- 
ously murmured, “ Guilty.” ‘ Have you 
anything to say why sentence should not 
be pronounced against you?” inquired 
the judge. The prisoner had nothing to 
say. The judge then announced his 
decision : 

“ David Taborisky, I find you guilty. 
This, however, being your first offense, 
the court is inclined to be lenient with 
you. On Monday morning next you 
will apologize to Philip Cohen for 
knocking his books out of his arms. 
Sheriff, remove the defendant.” 

Practically all the defendants pleaded 
guilty. The few who did not had either 
to produce witnesses or written testi- 
mony from their teachers. Ignorance 
of the law was once or twice pleaded in 
vain. Every citizen was supposed to 
inform himself of the laws of the repub- 
lic. The accusers were as apt to be 
plain citizens as officers. This is not 
looked upon as “tattling.”” Every citizen 
pledges himself to report at once to 
the proper authorities any violation of 
law which he sees. And this they do 
without any thought of thereby violating 
the boys’ well-known code of honor 
which so violently condemns “telling 
on” a comrade. In no case, either, did 
there appear to be any personal spite 
between accuser and accused, The pen- 
alties vary in this court fram a reprimand 
from the judge to a public reprimand 
before the whole school in assembly. 
The only boy who ever received the 
latter got an A+ in deportment the 
next month. The usual penalties were 
one or more demerits which counted 
against the monthly deportment grades. 
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The following list taken from the 
court calendar shows the general char- 
acter of the offenses: “ Resisting an 
officer, striking a boy with a ruler, cheat- 
ing in a geography test, pushing a boy 
out of line, shouting ‘ Fire’ during a fire 
drill, disobeying a mayor, disturbing a 
class during the teacher’s absence, mark- 
ing a desk, arguing with a teacher.” 
Whenever the judge needed advice, he 
adjourned the court for a few minutes 
while he consulted with the teacher who 
sat with him on the platform and acted 
as his legal adviser. In this way he 
avoided pitfalls without compromising 
the dignity of the court. 

This school has two departments: one 
for boys, the other for girls. The girls 
have a School State of their own, with 
their own officers. In order, however, 
to make the legislation uniform for both 
departments, all laws must be passed by 
both the boys’ House of Representatives 
and the girls’ Senate, and must be signed 
by both governors and both principals. 
In order that the two houses may co- 
operate intelligently, a small committee 
from each attends the sessions of the 
other and reports the proceedings to its 
own body. 

On the adjournment of the court I 
was taken to a session of the House of 
Representatives. Imagine between thirty 
and forty boys, representing five or six 
different nations and races, ranging 
between nine and sixteen years of age, 
conducting business with the dignity of 
Roman senators and the skill of trained 
parliamentarians, and you will have a 
picture of this legislative session. The 
first resolution was to the effect that no 
member be permitted to address the 
chair more than twice on the same sub- 
ject during the same legislative session. 
This matter was, I believe, brought up 
at the close of the last session of the 
United States Senate at the time of the 
La Follette filibuster. The boy who 
introduced the resolution said: “ Mr. 
[the principal] can’t stay with us 
after four o’clock. We can’t keep on 
with our meeting after he goes. Now, 
I think if every member can speak on 
every bill as often as he wants to, why 
then we might never get to a vote on 
any bill before four o’clock. Then a 


few members could kill any resolution 
by just keeping on talking. Besides, if 
members knew they couldn’t speak only 
twice, they would be more careful what 
they said. Then we could get more 
business through with in a short time.” 
The chief argument in opposition ran: 
“The Speaker is supposed to prevent 
that sort of thing by having some sense 


in recognizing members. Ifthe Speaker. 


has got sense enough, why, everything is 
all right. and we don’t have to do any- 
thing. If he hasn’t got sense enough, 
why, then we want to get a Speaker who 
has.” After considerable arguing pro 
and con, a small boy said, “ I think this 
resolution shows it hasn’t much sense to 
it, because so many members have to 
give more than two arguments before 
we can tell whether we want to pass it 
or not.” That clinched the matter. The 
resolution was defeated. 

The next resolution was that certain 
class-rooms be assigned for such pupils 
to eat lunch in as lived too far away to 
go home to lunch, the teachers to issue 
passes for use of these rooms to such 
pupils only as had good records in deport- 
ment, the rooms to be presided over by 
the Commissioner of Health and his dep- 
uties, who should be held responsible for 
leaving them as clean as they found them. 
The proposer argued that the basement 
was dark and dirty, both an unpleasant 
and an unsanitary place in which to eat 
lunch. A tall, sallow boy, with a forbid- 
ding frown, moved that the resolution be 
so amended as to omit the necessity for 
passes. He said, in conclusion, “ If the 
basement isn’t healthful enough for good 
boys to eat lunch in, why, then it isn’t 
healthful enough for bad boys to eat 
lunch in. A boy with a bad mark in 
deportment has just as much right to 
eat his lunch in a decent room as any 
other boy.” The resolution was passed 
as presented, by a small majority, in 
spite of this protest. 

The Standing Committee on Build- 
ings then entered a resolution to prohibit 
loafing on the school premises. This 
resolution was referred, by vote of the 
house, to the Committee on Supervision 
of Grounds as being the proper committee 
to report it. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Public Health offered a reso 
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lution to inspect and supervise the wares 
of such peddlers as sold candy and 
fruit within two hundred yards of the 
school, in order to protect the citizens 
against unhealthful and poisonous wares. 
After considerable heated debate, this 
was defeated as impracticable, on the 
ground that the school officers lacked 
both the knowledge to tell whether the 
wares were unhealthful and the authority 
to prevent their sale in case they should 
find them so. The house passed, instead, 
a resolution requesting the principal to 
call the matter to the attention of the 
Board of Health of New York City. 

A dapper-looking boy moved that it 
be made obligatory for every citizen to 
wear a citizen’s badge. He said that 
since they had officially adopted a badge, 
every one ought to wear it; that it 
looked as though they were ashamed of 
being citizens if they didn’t wear it. 
The Speaker finally recognized the sal- 
low-faced boy, who had been gesticulat- 
ing excitedly for some minutes. Spring- 
ing to his feet, he said: ‘“‘ Those badges 
cost ten cents. I'd like to know if a 
boy who hasn’t got ten cents isn’t just 
as good a citizen as a rich boy? What 
kind of a republic will we have if we 
have to pay to be citizens? If we’re 
going to pass laws like this, we better 
not call our government a republic any 
more. We better call it a monarchy, 
and leave the rich boys have whatever 
they want and leave the poor boys have 
nothing.” This time his protest was 
effective. The resolution was defeated 
by a big majority. , 

Throughout the session the boys used 
skillfully division of motion, previous 
question, point of order, question of 
privilege, and other parliamentary techni- 
calities. The principal very occasionally 
gave a word of advice on technical 
points, such as whether a member was 
out of order and the like. 

While the principal has of course an 
absolute veto, he explained that. he 
thought it unwise to use it except in an 
emergency. Such an emergency had 
never arisen. Ifa resolution such as he 
would have to veto seems likely to pass, 
he addresses the house and points out 
its objectionable features. In such cases 
the resolution has either been voted 
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down or so amended as to be satisfac- 
tory. Sometimes, too, the principal and 
a few boys who are particularly in his 
confidence arrange to have a question- 
able resolution travel back and forth 
from one house to the other until it 
finally expires harmlessly in committee. 
Whenever members ask the principal for 
his views on pending legislation, he 
answers by merely summarizing what he 
considers the weak and the strong points 
of the pending measures. He leaves it 
to them to draw their own conclusions. 

The boys initiate gbout four times as 
much legislation as the girls. The girls’ 
Senate has shown good judgment in 
approving or disapproving the resolu- 
tions originated by the boys, but its 
constructive work has been relatively 
slight and unimportant. 

There is a School Republic in a large 
institution for homeless children in New 
York, which differs from those described 
in that it affects the whole life of the 
children rather than their school life 
only. This great institution is organized 
as two School Cities, one of girls, the 
other of boys. Each is subdivided into 
wards with twenty-five citizens each. 
Each city has a city council and each 
ward a local council. The city council 
is made up of two representatives from 
each ward. 

One of the great days here is Visitors’ 
Day. Once every two months friends 
and relatives come ¢” masse. There is 
much hugging and kissing and giving 
of presents. The children are left with 
from ten to fifty cents apiece to spend 
as they please. On these days of rejoic- 
ing there was always a dismal little band 
of youngsters who were perforce merely 
spectators. They had no relatives or 
friends ; they got no presents or spend- 
ing-money. A few months after the 
organizing of the School Cities, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Entertainments 
introduced a bill in the boys’ city coun- 
cil entitled “A Bill for the Establish- 
ment of a Penniless Fund.” The bill 
was to the effect that every citizen who 
was overlooked on Visitors’ Day should 
receive a ten-cent credit at the School 
City bank ; that such credits should be 
paid from the funds of the School City 
treasury, but should be registered as 
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coming from a friend, so that the citi- 
zens receiving them should not feel that 
they were objects of charity. Fortu- 
nately, none of the prospective bene- 
ficiaries happened to be in the council. 
The boy who presented the bill said, 
“We think that it isn’t right that on 
Visitors’ Day, when most of the citizens 
are having fun with their friends and 
relatives, that there should be a few 
citizens who are made to feel worse on 
that day than any other because they 
haven’t any friends or relatives and don’t 
get any presents or any spending-money. 
Now, we can’t make them have friends 
and relatives to come to see them and 
give them things, but we can give them 
a ten-cent credit on our treasury, and 
we can Call it that it’s from a friend, so that 
they will feel they’ve got a friend after all, 
and so that they won’t think they are get- 
ting charity.” There was not a dissent- 
ing voice. The measure was passed unani- 
mously and with evident enthusiasm. 
While we were waiting for the opening 
_ of a session of the city council, I asked 
the superintendent what would happen 
if the council should pass a.law which 
conflicted with the rules of the institu- 
tion. He said nothing of the sort had 
happened. since the early days of the 
School City, two years ago, before the 
children had learned the limits of their 
authority. When the meeting opened, 
a boy introduced a bill that all the boys 
should wear the collars provided by the 
institution, except such as went to out- 
side schools. They might, if they chose, 
wear private collars to avoid the discom- 
fort of being labeled as coming from an 
institution. He urged that certain boys 
who could ill afford it were being led 
into the useless extravagance of buying 
their own collars and having them laun- 
dried at their own expense; that a 
variety of styles of collars led to con- 
fusion on the inspection lines; and, fur- 
ther, that the management disapproved 
of their wearing clothes other than those 
provided by the institution. Other boys 


argued in opposition that because certain 
citizens eould not afford private collars 
was no reason why those who could 
should not enjoy them. They pointed 
out that the boys who could afford it 
bought candy and fruit, and that collars 
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‘were no more of an extravagance. Wher 
the matter was put to vote, they defeatec 
the resolution by a large majority. 

The mayor, who presided, then made 
a tactful speech, in which he urged the 
reconsideration of the measure on the 
ground that the management undoubt- 
edly wished it to pass. They made an 
immaterial amendment, the bill was 
again put to vote, and again defeated. 
At this, the superintendent requested 
permission to speak. He explained that 
State governments could not pass laws 
that conflicted with the laws of the United 
States; that even Congress could not 
pass laws that conflicted with the Con- 
stitution; that self-governing colonies 
could not pass legislation hostile to the 
laws of their home countries, from which 
they had derived their power ; that cor- 
porations could not pass laws contrary 
to the laws of the governments which gave 
them their charters. Consequently that 
their council, although free to take what 
action it saw fit within its jurisdiction, 
could not pass laws which conflicted 
with the laws of the State of New York, 
the city of New York, or the rules of the 
institution. One of the young legisla- 
tors immediately moved another slight 
amendment. The measure was again 
put to vote, and this time carried unani- 
mously. As I was leaving, the superin- 
tendent remarked: “The School City 
has dis-institutionalized our institution 
and has ds-institutionalized every child 
in it. Higher praise than that I could 
not give it.” 

In spite of the obvious tangibleachieve- 
ments of the School City, its chief value 
is intangible. It is the new spirit it 
engenders. In schools conducted by 
the old arbitrary methods there is a kind 
of. inverted esprit de corps. The pupils 
have one code of honor, the teachers 
another. ‘This often results in the best 
pupils making the most trouble, in the 
best teachers being the least popular. 
All this the School City turns right side 
up. In School Cities every pupil is a 
citizen, every citizen is either an officer 
or a potential officer, and every officer 
is as interested in having things go right 
as are the teachers. They are as inter- 
ested because they are on the same side 
of the disciplinary fence. 


N the long series of landscapes 
brought annually to the great art 
exhibitions of our large cities we 

have been made familiar with countries 
and scenes far beyond the ken of home- 
lovers; we have lingered by Norwegian 
fjords, have followed the Pardons of 

Brittany, have reveled in Neapolitan 
sunsets, and welcomed the fishing fleet 
home to the sands of Scheveningen; we 
have climbed mountain peaks and fol- 
lowed watercourses, have shared the 
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labors of peasants in the fields of France 
and the dangers of the snow-clad Rus- 
sian steppes, with horses flying before 
the hungry wolf-pack at their heels; we 
have seen the rocks of our own Mount 
Desert and the shores of Lake Michigan, 
the Palisades of the Hudson, the cafions 
of the Rocky Mountains, repeated before 
our admiring eyes; we have enjoyed the 
color and charm of southern seas and 
learned the bleakness, the barrenness 


of the far north, But how few of our 
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artists have sought to immortalize a 
coast so familiar and, to some of us, so 
attractive as that of our Jersey shore! 
The charm of foreign travel, of nov- 
elty, of the unfamiliar, is perhaps respon- 
sible for artists’ and collectors’ choice, 
for certainly the two must agree in just 
so much as one is dependent upon the 
other; that precipitous, rocky, smiling 
Capri, the broad sands and high dunes 
of Holland, the rock of Mont St. Michel, 
or quaint Quimper are most picturesque 
and fascinating to artist and poet no 


up and down the sand, and the din of 
innumerable bands and hurdy-gurdys 
gives the air no rest or peace, the simple 
manner and custom of nature make no 
appeal though nature lies at their own 
back door. 

Between the summer cities which dot 
the coast line and over the meadows and 
pine woods at their rear there still re- 
main—for how long, who shall say ?— 
the charm and silence and freedom of 


the great world out-of-doors. 


Across the great green salt marshes 


“LIKE THE HIGH DUNES OF HOLLAND” 


one who has seen them at certain times 
and under certain lights will ever care 
to deny ; but that our flat, despised Jersey 
shore can offer much pleasure or profit 
to sketch-book or canvas will find a 
legion of doubters. 

To those to whom this coast means a 
huge summer resort, gay, showy, noisy ; 
a huddled mass of enormous hotels and 
cottages peopled to overflowing with a 
restless, hurrying, excited crowd of holi- 
day-makers; where brilliant sunshine 
rules all day and the glare of uncount- 
able electric lamps dominates the night; 
where an unending procession moves to 
and fro unceasingly as the tides creep 


the argosies of cloudland float softly, 
lingeringly, regarding their own charm- 
ing reflections in the blue pools far 
below, and the soft winds sweep in from 
the sea toward the hot, dry land beyond, 
whispering sweet, gentle stories of the 
ocean to the tall green grasses and rushes, 
which bend their heads acquiescingly as 
they pass and send a message perhaps 
to the grave, dark pine trees which come 
down almost to the water’s edge in their 
love for the sea. 

Here are wide willful meadows where 
rivers come down with their tale of cities 
and lands far remote from ocean breezes, 
and sea-tides rush in with the force of 
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“WHEN ALL THE FIELDS ARE ABLAZE IN MIDSUMMER GLORY” 


the great Atlantic behind them to toss 
the rivers back upon the land and exact 
more substantial toll from its shore, the 
playground of every wind-driven cur- 
rent, of every passing summer breeze or 
wintry blast; where white-winged boats 


creep cautiously in narrow channels 
between unstable islands of sedges, or 
rock at anchor in the curve of some 
winding waterway; where a long pro- 


cession of flowers sheet the foreground 
952 


from the violets and marigolds of early 
spring until autumn frosts turn the sam- 
phire scarlet, with a succession of colors 
pure and bright and tender as the iris 
of the French meadows or the cornflow- 
ers and poppies of Germany’s broad 
fields, and the whole dome of an ever- 
changing sky is visible to a far violet 
horizon. 

Beyond them on one hand lies the 
ocean with its shifting tones of blue and 
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“THE EDGE OF A WOODY SWAMP” 


gray and green and gold, its flashing 
breaker line and its carpet of shining 
sand reflecting all it may of sky or sun; 
on the other lie the dark pine forests 
fringing waterways and creeping slowly 
upward to the higher ground beyond the 
reach of envious tides. 

Every botanist knows the treasures of 
those salt and brackish marshes, those 
wide, open meadows and the dark, black 
fen which hides in the heart of the pines ; 


but his interest in them is very different, 
very prosaic, very cold, compared with 
the joy of poet or artist in their beauty. 
He cares not what the effect of cloud or 
sunshine on the landscape, so only there 
be sufficient of the latter to wake some 
shy flower bud to maturity before he 
crushes out its little life under innumer- 
able weights and blotters, or enough of 
the former to prevent too early and rapid 
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: THE JERSEY MARSHES 


shall have time to reach them. Hesees 
not at all the glow of yellow the sun- 
drops spread over a whole broad mead- 
ow, if only he find for his herbarium a 
type as yet undiscovered; nor the forestof 
rose-pink mallows which hedge a pond, if 
a certain curious leaf be not among them. 

He has known these amphibious lands” 
for many seasons, and when perhaps 
they are all drained and converted into 
building lots, when geraniums and nas- 
turtiums bloom in measured rows where 
now pond-lilies and arums float amid the 
grasses, he will bring forth his brown, 
flat herbarium sheets and say, “ These 
are what grew here before the land was 
reclaimed.” And men will be wise in 
thinking that if brown and unsightly 
things like those are all that land could 
once produce, it was indeed well it had 
been taught other lessons. 

Not the poet who threads the paths 
of those lonely forests or poles his boat 
in the winding waterways, who hears the 
birds calling above his head and sees 
the flowers spreading before and behind 
his trail, who has listened to the mating- 
call when the first spring flowers creep 
shyly out from sunny corners, and caught 
the travel-cry when all the fields are 
ablaze in midsummer glory, nor- the 
artist who has watched the procession of 
colors sweep the landscape, the shifting 
tones of light and shade from vernal 
equinox to autumn frost, will ever agree 
that any dried flower, whatever once its 
grace, can give one least suggestion of 
the day or place of its birth. 

No one who has seen the scarlet 
torches of the cardinal-flower doubled 
in the brown waters at its feet, the 
pinky-white turtlehead towering up above 
the marsh-loving asters, or hordes of 
sunny coreopsis dancing like golden 
butterflies to the piping of every vagrant 
breeze, as one may see them any August 
day in certain very accessible Jersey 
meadows, will ever recognize his dainty 
friends in a botanist’s cabinet. 

None who has ever seen the straight 
dark pines mirrored at sunset in some 
flaming pool or outlined black against a 
turquoise sea or sky will think to count 
the needles in their tiny brown sheaths, 
but only of the delicate etching they 
make upon blue or gray or rose. 
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The glistening lilies floating on their 
shining pads, the tall, slender grasses 
which nod above them under the fairy 
weight of yellow finches, the thickets of 
tall rose and white mallows, the hedges 
of giant sunflowers and purple asters, 
the carpets of sundews and spagnum, of 
purple gerardia and pale sea-lavender, of 
partridge-berry and arbutus and sam- 
phire, each in their home and time, send 
out a call for attention which shall 
have nothing of scientific knowledge or 
analysis for response. 

The Breton sardine-boat, the Dutch 
pink, the English trawler, all claim 
artists’ eyes and palette as their own; 
but the saucer-like catboat which dances 
lightly over a shallow bar with its cargo 
of merrymakers, or comes down before 
the wind with great sail spread like 
the wide white wings of a gull, although 
quite as picturesque and unique in its 
way as the foreign fishers, seems never 
to have met the approval which would 
perpetuate it; of pleasure boats North- 
ern Europe knows none to compare with 
it, and on inland beaches or beside 
wooden piers, where channels give access 
to the open sea, may be found working 
boats quite as picture-making in their 
own American way as those that dot the 
Channel sands. 

For all upon whom fortune smiles 
bravely, to whom are granted time and 
opportunity for travel, recreation, or 
study on distant shores, there can be no 
other counsel than to use well such gifts 
of fate; but for the home-bound flower 
lover, the nature student, the open-eyed 
friend of land and sea, the young artist 
eager for outdoor studios and light, who 
each autumn are exasperated by well- 
meaning acquaintances who tell of the 
glories of the Canadian rivers, of the 
wonderful gorges of the distant Yellow- 
stone, of the golden sands of the French 
coast, or of gorgeous Mediterranean sun- 
sets, there is a field close at home where 
one may. find the scarlet lobelia of 
Canadian waterways fringing a pool of 
pearly water-lilies, the skies that arch over 
Holland’s polders and the sunset glories 
that tint the Mediterranean, the black 
pine forest’s gloom and the sunny stretch 
of broad sea sand, all reached across the 
bridge of a summer day. 
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Milton Wright 

BN 1793 Wordsworth, then in his twenty-third 
year, spent part of the summer in the Isle of 
Wight. On his homeward journey he walked 
over Salisbury Plain, where Carlyle and Emer- 
son were to have a notable talk years later, 
made his way alone through the noble landscape of 
Somerset which is a charming prelude to the steep 
hills of Devonshire, crossed the Severn, and saw Tintern 
Abbey. for the first time. Five years later he revisited 
the country about the Abbey, and so vivid and urgent 
was the impression it made upon him that he began 
at once to compose the “Lines” reprinted in these 
columns as the first of a series of twelve representative 
poems of different races and periods, and finished it as he 
was entering Bristol, with his sister, at sunset, four or five 
days later. It was the poet’s habit to compose out of doors 
-and to complete a poem before putting it on paper. He 
was often overheard reciting his lines as he walked across 
the terraces and hills about Grasmere and Windermere ; 

® “‘ booing,” his rural neighbors used to say. 
The Abbey, the key to the landscape which inspired 
s the “Lines,” characterized by one of his biographers as 
the “ consecrated formulary of the Wordsworthian faith,” 
is strikingly beautiful in its structure and surroundings. 
Furness Abbey, within two hours of Grasmere and Amble- 
side in these latter days, is far more extensive, Fountains 
Abbey suggests a richer and more varied habit of life, 
Dryburgh enfolds the grave of Scott with a peace born of 
its old arches set in verdure and shade ; but Tintern has 
a poetic charm due to its seclusion, the detachment of its 
ruined grandeur from modern association, the wild loveli- 
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ness of the Wye which flows past it in a half-circle, the hill 
which rises beyond it, and the Severn which runs to the BQH 
sea beyond the sight but within the vision. Inthe romantic ,¥y 
beauty which secures great effects on a small scale and, 

in one of the most densely populated countries, keeps an 

air of that sacred privacy between God and nature in 
which poetry has its unfailing spring, Tintern Abbey is 
unique. Despoiled in detail, its beauty seems more com- 
plete and impressive than that of many a perfect church. 

The nobility of its naked structure, the ascending synm- 
metry of its aspiring lines, the sense of native strength and § 
indestructible solidity which it conveys, conspire to open 

the imagination to the poetry of its devastated majesty and 

its buried history. 

To Wordsworth it made the double appeal of natural 
beauty and of religious association, and it was characteristic 
of him to describe with almost unrivaled power of sugges- 
tion the neighboring landscape as it lay before the eye. 

“These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild; these pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees!” 

When the “Lines” were written, he was twenty 
eight years old, and on the threshold of the wonderful 
twelve or fifteen years in which the deeps of his spirit were 
broken up and his rigid and stubborn nature was subdued § 
to the finest sensitiveness, and his uncertain voice attuned 
to the purest music. After a winter in Germany in which 
“ Lucy Gray,” the lines on “‘ Nutting,” “ Ruth,” and other 
lyrical poems as simple as Nature and as instinct with 
life were written, the poet returned to the Lake Country 
to create its unique tradition, to illustrate with impressive 
dignity the life that is one with Nature, and to write his 
name on the roll of the English poets next after those 
of Shakespeare and Milton. 

The “ Lines ” appeared first in that modest little volume 
of “‘ Lyrical Ballads” which is almost worth its weight in 
gold to collectors, and which, ridiculed and derided by the 
professional critics of the time, is so rich in vitality that it 
promises to make even the name of its publisher, Mr. 
Cottle, of. Bristol, immortal. It is true there were poems 
in the book to offend the orthodox and on which the true 
lover of the poet lays no emphasis to-day, but there were 
also “The Thorn” and the “ Lines,” so fresh in feeling, 
so original in insight, so magical in phrase, that it would 
be hard to understand the long indifference to their deep § 
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poetic beauty if one did not remember the immense vogue 
of Scott and, later, the intoxicating audacity of Byron, 
Wordsworth’s earlier and later contemporaries. 
Wordsworth’s genius lay in the merging of his obser- 
vation with his vision; he saw with perfect clearness 
and he divined with penetrating directness at the same 
moment. Observation passed without pause into medita- 
tion, and passion waited on both. He has described his 
own method in condemning that of the poet who goes to 
Nature note-book in hand: “ Nature does not permit an 
inventory to be made of her charms! He should have left 
his pencil and note-book at home; fixed his eye as he 
walked with a reverent attention on all that surrounded 
him, and taken all into a heart that could understand and 
enjoy. Afterwards he would have discovered that while 
much of what he admired was preserved to him, much was 
also most wisely obliterated. That which remained, the 
picture surviving in his mind, would have presented the 
ideal and essential truth of the scene, and done so in large 
part by discarding much which, though in itself striking, 


was not characteristic.” Here are some of the secrets of } 


Wordsworth’s power: clear and accurate observation, 
absorption by the mind of that which it has seen, 
instinctive selection of the essential and rejection of the 

non-essential, and vivid description, not by enumeration, 
but by suggestion. 

Wordsworth described rather than defined poetry as 
“the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge ;” and in his 
great moments he rises easily into this higher region 
where lives and moves the soul of things. Here, in a 


style at once plain, noble, intimate, impassioned, and pene- 


trated with the beauty of the thought he is expressing, he 
applies the greatest ideas to life, to recall Matthew Arnold, 
and brings the world and the soul together until they are 
4 once more “ whispering together of immortality.” 

In his inspired moments he sees the world as it lies in 
the sight of the eye and as it shines in the sight of the 
imagination ; the actual and the visionary blend into one, 
the symbol becomes translucent, and Nature, through a 
myriad forms, one vast beneficent life. Rigid as he seemed, 
Wordsworth was in reality a man of deep passions, and the 


=a power of passion is one of the secrets of his greatness in 


perception and in expression. Not only did the “ sound- 
ing cataract” haunt him like a passion, but the forces of 
his nature flowed together and the spring of poetry within 
him gushed up when Nature touched him with her divining- 
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rod in his happy hour. He had no style when he wrote 
poetry, but a tyro can imitate his style when he wrote § 
verse, which he did in large quantities. When his work 
‘has been subjected to the austere judgment of time, much 
will be discarded; but that which will remain will be 
counted among the spiritual and artistic achievements of 


the English race: 
“ He spoke, and loosed our hearts in tears. 

He laid us as we lay at birth, 
On the cool, flowery lap of earth ; 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease ; 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sunlit fields again ; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain, 
Our youth returned, and there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 
The freshness of the early world.” 


H. W. M. 


IVE years have past; five summers, with the 
length 
Of five long winters! and again I.hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain- 
springs 
With a sweet inland murmur.—Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 
That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 
The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 
The wild green landscape. Once again I see 
These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of ‘sportive wood run wild; these pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
Or of some hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The hermit sits alone. 
These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
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But oft, in lonely rooms, and ‘mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration :—feelings, too, 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintehigible world, 
Is lightened :—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
ya We see into the life of things. 
If this 


Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft— 

In darkness, and amid the many shapes 

Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart— 

How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

O sylvan Wye! ‘Thou wanderer through the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee! 


sf And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

fam lhe picture of the mind revives again: 
fy While here I stand, not only with the sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 

gil came among these hills; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
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Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, ‘2 

§ Wherever nature led: more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads, than one 


Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 


| (The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 


And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all.—I cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.—That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed, for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


Nor perchance, 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay: 
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For thou art with me, here upon the banks 
Of-this fair river; thou, my dearest friend; 
My dear, dear friend, and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 
My dear, dear sister! and this prayer 1 make, 
Knowing that nature never did betray 
4 The heart that loved her; ‘tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
s Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. ‘Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 
And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee: and, in after years, 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies; oh! then, 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 
Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 
And these my exhortations! Nor, perchance— 
If I should be where I no more can hear 


4 Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 


Of past existence—wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together; and that I, so long 


wy A worshiper of nature, hither came, 


Unwearied in that service: rather say 
With warmer love—oh! with far deeper zeal 


wa Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, 


That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 

m# And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake! 
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A PROTRACTED HONEYMOON 
BY MARGUERITE HOUGHTON WEAVER 


OUGH I’ve always understood the where- 
abouts of a young couple on their honeymoon 
is supposed to be a secret, every one was amaz- 
ingly full of suggestions. Mother thought I 
needed the mountain air, and father, intoxicated, 
perhaps, with the thought that his was no longer 
the expense, suggested Europe as a neat little 
idea; and one envious cousin thought a trip to 

Timbuctoo would be both novel and interesting. But 

we had plans of our own, as all properly brought up 

bridal couples should, and quietly disappeared, muf- 

fled.to the ears, one wintry afternoon, on a south-bound 

i. steamer, to land, some four days later, sweltering in 

==. our winter garments, in a land of sunshine and palm 

' trees, at the last but one town on the southern end of 
the United States map. 

‘The first thing our fond relatives heard of us was that we had bought a sailboat ; 
the next, that we had moved aboard ; and the next, that we had no idea of returning 
at all! ‘This completed our disgrace, rendering our eclipse quite total, and we 
were cut entirely off the calling list—which rather pleased us than otherwise. 

The boat was a thirty-five-foot sloop-yacht, and life aboard of her in the first 
phase of olir existence was uncertain to a degree, and housekeeping a trifle com- 
plicated—to put it mildly. 

Just as I had everything neat as a pin and looking particularly cozy and 
“ homey,” my new lord would come smiling aboard and say, “ It is a perfect gem 
of a day; let us go fora sail.” I would cheerfully asseni, and the next thing I 
knew everything would clatter around my ears; and the first tired hours after 
our return had invariably to be spent sweeping up fragments of china and 
mounds of sugar, wiping up syrup, readjusting cushions, and setting to rights 
generally. Then, too, we had a pleasant little way of ordering something at some 
store to be delivered “ on board the Panacea,” off such and such a street, and then 
absent-mindedly anchoring for the night three miles or so down the bay. We were 
perfectly care-free in our honeymoon days—you might almost say, irresponsible. 

The next thing our horrified families were informed was that the mast had been 
painlessly extracted, the centerboard removed and filled, the cabin roof raised and 
carried forward and extended to both sides of the boat, and a small launch bought 
to tow the first objectionable purchase, while a dear little dingey wound up our sins. 

‘ Now they never will come home!” our affectionate friends cried out, and 
though we were not quite sure whether they alluded to our taste or our pocket- 
book, we agreed that they were very nearly right. 

Meanwhile the sun rose and the sun set, and the moon rose and the moon set, 
day after day, night after night, while the fresh salt breeze from the sea vied with 
the flower-scented air from the shore; the shining mullet fled in silver shoals to 
escape the pursuing sharks; the sea-gulls piped in never-ending disputes, and the 
pelicans fell like flashing white meteorites f:.m the sunny sky with mighty splashes 
and a boom like a distant cannon as they disappeared into the bay to reappear in 
a second all brown (the color of back and wings), which is their own peculiar 
way of fishing; and the mocking-birds called and called from shore, singing in the 
wonderful moonlight ; and all the while my lord read accounts of terrible blizzards 
from Northern papers while I compared arms and neck and nose, trying to decide 
which was the reddest, and we both smiled smiles meaning many, many things. 
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A FRESH BREEZE 


FROM THE SEA 
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One morning, opening my glad eyes 
to the never-failing sunshine, I said, 
without preamble— 

“ Dear, let us move—” 

“ Perfectly willing, my love; it is cer- 
tainly time to rise.” 

“You might let me finish,” I smiled. 
“T want to move to the mouth of the 
Miami River. You have. no idea how 
gay and lively it is, nor what we are 
missing; it is like Fifth Avenue in New 
York. Icould hardly beaf to leave Mrs. 
Jenks’s yacht yesterday afternoon when 
I called, and she asked why in the world 
didn’t we anchor by her? Will you go?” 

“Why, certainly! We will go now.” 

“ But we haven’t had breakfast!” I 
exclaimed in dismay. Such prompt 
acquiescence to one’s wishes was posi- 
tively inconvenient, but men are unrelia- 
ble beings, and I have learned to take 
things when I can get them, so I looked 
pleased and made no demur, though not 
yet able to quite accustom myself to the 
breathless way in which my home and 
myself are moved around the -‘map— 
perhaps, to be nautical, I should say 
chart—often without the slightest warn- 
ing whatever. 

“ No matter about breakfast,” said my 
lord, easily; “the tide is just right, we 
had better take advantage of it,” and, 
pulling on a perfectly disreputable pair 
of white ducks, and clapping an abso- 
lutely unmentionable cap upon his head, 
my lord proceeded to haul up a few 
hundred feet, more or less, of hawser, 
and start the launch. 

“T’m not sure of the short-cut channel, 
so we'll take the lower one and come 
up,” he shouted from the noisy little 
launch after we had been swashing along 
for half an hour or so down Biscayne 
Bay, the crisp salt trade-winds stirring 
my blood and my appetite. 


“Whata beautiful yacht!” I exclaimed . 


later, as we hugged up the South Chan- 
nel to allow a rushing, white-winged 
thing to sweep by, the engine in. the 


stern throbbing to assist the great sails. 


bear her out of a harbor too narrow for 
tacking; brass railings and trimmings 
vying with the shining buttons on the 
officers’ coats; the sailors all in suits 
whiter than the sails. The captain 
touched his cap as we chugged by. 
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“Who is it? Do you know him?” I 
asked “in surprise. 

“ Hush! don’t say a word!” called 
my lord; “they think we’re in froma 
long cruise, possibly up from Key West, 
and it is etiquette to greet a newcomer.” 

I smiled as I thought of our extensive 
journey along shore from the other end 
of town, and, glancing from our wrinkled 
suits to the tangled ropes and mussy 
decks, laughed outright. 

“ Well, we do look like the tail end of 
a trip!” I exclaimed. 

The day’s stir had begun at the boat- 
house as we dropped anchor on the 
opposite bank of the narrow river, look- 
ing across to the beautiful hotel grounds 
that ran back from the board walk, along 
which lay the gay crowd of boats, pri- 
vate and for hire. The eight o’clock shot 
had been fired, flags were run up, eight 
bells were sounding in many keys from 
ships both big and small, tourists were 
hiring yachts for the day, while private 
owners, puffing their morning cigars in 
easy chairs by the side of gorgeously 
dressed women, left their berths for a 
day on the ocean, trolling for kingfish 
or catching great sharks, it being a mat- 
ter of pride and competition who should 
bring home the biggest man-eater. 

All gazed with friendly curiosity as 
we put out astern line and started break- 
fast. Mrs. ‘Jenks called a gay good- 
morning, and I tried vainly to divide my 
attention between coffee and toast and 
flying to port-hole and door at the sound 
of strange bells and orders, swirling 
water and snatches of music and laughter 
as each new. craft swept by, private 
yacht or fish-boat, dingey or launch, and 
my toast burned merrily the while. 

“ Isn’t it jolly ?” I called to my lord 
as I rescued the coffee on the point of 
boiling over. 

‘Great |” he replied with enthusiasm. 
* You must call me captain after this,” 
he added, as he pulled out a pair of clean 
ducks, his blue yachting cap with the 
owner’s emblem, and an irreproachable 
tie. 

“‘ We must get out our flags!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“ And wind up the ship’s clock—’’ 

“And wear better clothes—” And. 


here we both laughed, for we had grown 
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outrageously happy-go-lucky out on the 
bay, to the extent of trying to reform 
one another, though we had as yet 
failed to reach the point of reforming 
ourselves. 

This new life proved perfectly fasci- 
nating. The grocerman and the laundry- 
man came out in a rowboat or canoe for 
orders, delivering in the same manner. 
The iceman called from his wagon on 
shore the same hour each day. All the 
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purchases were delivered to the point 
nearest the boat as cheerfully as to any 
one’s back door, and a call from our 
visitors of “On board the Panacea!” 
admitted them almost as promptly as the 
ring of a front door bell. 

As the season wore on the life grew 
gayer and the yachts more numerous. 
“ Fifth Avenue ” ceased evidently at the 
first bridge, as no visiting ship ever con- 
descended to anchor beyond it, and as 
the mouth of the river became more 
crowded, many a stately yacht turned 
in through the narrow channels north or 


south, to travel at half-speed looking for 
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a berth or sufficient space to anchor out 
of the channel, only to turn with a grace- 
ful sweep and, swirling out, drop anchor 
in the bay; and our ever-changing neigh- 
bors were forced to anchor closer and 
closer, often only held off from our white 
paint by the hands of a well-trained, 
watchful crew as the swift current caught 
the ship as she swung to her mooring. 
Many a peep [ had into luxurious saloons, 
statercoms holding wide brass bedsteads, 


and white-tiled galleys hung with shining 
coppers, while the chef invariably popped 
his white-capped head out to watch 
Madame in a cream lace robe, assisted 
by a gold-striped captain, descend the 
hastily flung-out little gangway and step 
daintily into the awaiting launch or 
dingey to be swept ashore by a pair of 
well-trained sailors. 

Sometimes Milady would enthrone 
herself in a huge cushioned arm-chair 
under the fluttering awning, and, while 
Milord read the newspaper or turned 
over a magazine, train a pair of huge 


field-glasses or a glittering lorgnette on 
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her humbler neighbors. At such times a 
spirit of impishness or something worse 
would impel me to go and get out the 
dish-pan and give all the dishes and pans 
an extra wash out on deck, to the great 
amazement of Milady and horror of 
Milady’s crew. 

And so life slipped by, unmarked by 
the calendar, till a letter from my new 
father inquired of my young “ captain ” 
how long honeymoons were supposed to 
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last, and if it weren’t time he returned to 
work, to which he replied : 

‘Honeymoons last as long as_ the 
funds, dear father; and as for work, I 
am hard at it now,” after writing which 
he stepped into the dingey and proceeded 
to sapolio down the sides of the dear 
old Panacea, to the great edification of 
Milady and her many servants, while I 
looked on and laughed for the very joy 
of living—in the Sunny South—a bride. 


THE NEW PANACEA 
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THE LETTER D 


BY ERNEST POOLE 


HIS story came to me from a 
doctor in one of the crowded 
tenement quarters down on the 

lower west side of New York: 


He was a gnarled old specimen of 
over seventy years. As he lay on his 
bed breathing noisily, his eyes glaring 
up were comical in their sudden alarm. 

‘‘ Never sick before in all my bloomin’ 
life |’ he muttered indignantly. ‘Guess 
it’s nothin’, anyhow! Wotd’ you think ?” 
The love of life fairly glittered in his 
eyes. I laughed. 

“Oh, I guess you'll do. Let me listen 
to what’s going on inside.”’ I began to 
loosen his shirt. 

“ Never mind that!” He jerked my 
hand back savagely. I tried again, with 
the same result. When I turned for 
help to his wife, an anxious, tidy little 
old woman, she smiled and threw a quick 
glance at her son. He was a grizzled 
giant of middle age. At her look he 
grinned and rose and tiptoed clumsily 
out. His mother bent over the bed. 

“ All right now, Tom,” she said, softly. 
“Tommy’s gone. So let the doctor 
see.” And despite his growls, she 
slowly loosened the shirt. It took some 
time, for the shirt was laced on tight. 

On the broad, hairy chest, just over 
the heart, was a white, jagged scar as 
big as your fist, in the shape of the let- 
ter D. 

As I started slightly, old Tom shut 
his eyes; beads of sweat came out on 
his wrinkled brown forehead. 

“Keep Tommy out,” he whispered. 
“ Keep ’im out!” 

It was an ugly case of bronchitis, and 
he had a close call. But the old codger 
was like a young man just married. 
He gripped the hand of his little old 
wife and balked on the very brink of 
death. And until he was out of danger 
meither mother nor son slept a wink. 
The son, who was in the fire depart- 
ment, got two days off, and hung anx- 
iously round at home, to be sent out on 


errands. I have seen many such groups, 
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but never a group so closely bound up in 
each other. And I could feel vaguely 
some secret behind their devotion. Over 
and over, in his stupor, old Tom would 
mumble : 3 

“Who wants India? Tell me that?” 
And the mother and son would then 
smile at each other in the most mys- 
terious way. 

‘When the danger was passed it was 
hard to tell which was more jubilant, 
Tommy or Tom. 

“You old scrapper!” Tommy would 
chuckle, looking delightedly down. And 
the old man on the bed would try to 
hide his joy and relief under a sheepish 


grin. 


I was loaded with thanks. ‘They 
beamed upon me and grew most inti- 
mate, talkative, confidential—as conva- 
lescents generally are. One morning, 
when Tommy had gone back to work, 
old Tom began abruptly : 

‘Doc, when you seed that scar of 
mine, I s’pose it set you guessin’.”’ 

Yes.” 

“ Well, sir, as long as you seed it, I’m 
goin’ to give you the story. Only one 
thing!” His voice rose loud and shrill— 
it cracked. ‘Tommy don’t know, an’ 
’e never will! Understand?” He 
turned sharply to his wife. ‘“ Not even 
arfter I’m dead an’ buried!” The little 
woman jumped in her chair. 

“ Now, Tom,” she said, “haven’t I 
promised you millions of times?” And 
she nervously took up her knitting. 

“My wife an’ me,” he began slowly, 
“grew up in a village in England. I 
won’t go into no details. We loved each 
other even in school. An’ when I grew 
old enough to learn the trade of a car- 
penter, 1 worked about as ’ard as any 
man in the British Isles to save enough 
to marry. Some say meadow larks is 
‘appier than people. I ain’t sure. 

“Most of the work came from Sir 
William, who owned about everythin’ in 
sight. Sir William’s son was a young 
orfficer ’ome from India on a furlough, 
an’ ’e was as fine a youngster as ever I 
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seed. The bloomin’ hidol of the village, 
’e was. When I says hidol, | means 
it. ‘The whole story hangs on jest that. 

“’F an’ 1 ’ad been pals when we was 
small. An’ ’e was almighty good to me 
now. Got me jobs, ’e did, up at the big 
‘ouse an’ round the estate. When ’e 
‘eard of my courtin’ Anny, ’e persuaded 
old Sir William that Anny’s cottage 
needed repairs, so I could work right 
beside er, I could, for three whole days. 
Kind of decent, wasn’t it? But wait. 

“ We ’ad a grand little weddin’, - An’ 
for a year we lived in a new cottage Sir 
William ’ad ordered me to build. An’ 
there was ’ardly a day when Anny an’ 
me couldn’t feel the ’appiness growin’. 

“Then a baby was born. I suppose 
a good many new daddies ’ave felt the 
same thing since the world began. While 
it’s ’appenin’, you feel like a whipped 
puppy dog, an’ later on you gets bloomin’ 
silly. ‘That silly feelin’ lasted two days. 
An’ then the baby died. 

“ Well, sir, we lived along some’ow. 
An’ so two more years went by. 

“ That young orfficer ’ad gone to India 
again a year before the baby came. 
stayed three years, and when ’e come 
back ’e was more of a hidol than ever. 
Because now there was extra reason. 
War ’ad broke out in India! 

“War! Patriotism! The Honor of 
Old England! ’E made those words 
jest ring! Volunteers was called for by 
the Queen. An’ ’e wanted ‘is people to 
stand by ’im, ’e did, to enlist for the 
honor of the village an’ the Union Jack! 
’E didn’t want ‘zs village to be calleda 
‘ome of cowards ! 

“That was ’ow ’e talked, an’ ’e meant 
it An’ the village went clean out of its 
mind. 

“For about two weeks I ’eld back. 
War was the last bloody thing / wanted. 
But ’ere was the man who ’ad been my 
pal as a boy an’ my benefactor as a man, 
Hevery job I got, our ’ome, an’ every- 
thing in sight, was’is. ’E didn’t speak 
of that—’e was too much of a gentleman. 
Arfter a week ’e left me alone. An’ I 
stood that for another week. An’ then 
I give in. 

“ Anny was brave enough—” 

“ Brave!” cried Anny, indignantly 
bobbing her head. “I was crazy!” 
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Tom turned round and smiled indul- 
gently: 

‘You knows ’ow it 1s, doctor. She 
was like all the rest. Besides—Sir 
William promised us all that our ’é6mes 
shouldn’t want for nothin’. An’ when 
we went « on the train, the whole 
bloomin’ viliage was cheerin’ an’ wavin’, 
As long as I could see Anny’s face, it 
was smilin’ ’ard an’ brave. An’ I wasa 
hero off to the war—for the glory of Old 
England !” 

The old Britisher took out a huge blue 
handkerchief and violently blew his nose. 
His wife was sewing in swift, nervous 
stitches; her eyes were fixed on her 
woik—and snapping with excitement. 

‘It was nine weeks arfter that,” he 
continued slowly, “ ’way down ina camp 
in the Indian foothills, that a letter came 
from ’ome. It was a long letter-—” 

“ Tom !” cried the little old woman. 

“ Now, Anny, don’t be afeared; I 
wasn’t gettin’ into no details. All I 
want to say, sir, is that before she wrote 
it she didn’t sleep for a good many 
nights. . . . But she couldn’t Ae/p writ- 
in’! . . . Another baby was to be born.” 
He stopped to clear his throat. “ The 
letter told me somethin’ else, somethin’ 
I ’ad never knowed, somethin’ the village 
doctor ’ad said to ’er that time two years 
before. There was danger of ’er life. 

“So she wondered whether Sir Will- 
iam’s son down there—’im who could do 
almost anythin’—couldn’t fix ic for me 
to come back on a furlough—jest for a 
couple of months. 

“ You see, sir, bein’ a woman, she 
didn’t understand. An’ she kept ’er 
baby secret close, an’ so got no advice. 
If she ’ad known—that letter would 
never ’ave been written. 

‘“ But I knew. I said nothin’ to no 
body. Weeks went by, an’ other letters 
came. An’ I read each one, I did—an’ 
then I burned it. 

“T was thinkin’ ’ard those days— 
about glory—an’ war. Wot. #s war? 
Wot’s itfor? Now, understand, I loved 
the Union Jack as deep as any man! 
If the Germans or the French or any 
other bloody foreigners ’ad ’a’ tried in- 
vadin’ England—the dyin’ of one woman 
would ’ave ’ad to be! But wot was this? 
Back at ’ome a new life was gettin’ ready 
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for the world. Life was bein’ made. 
Down ’ere wot was ’appenin’? Life waz 
bein’ wiped out, Doctor, wiped out by 
thousands hevery week, not jest the 
poor devils who fought us /ke devils, 
but their women an’ their little kids— 
all dyin’ off in war—noble war—for the 
honor of Old England! Wot kind of 
honor? Wot good was India to Eng: 
land? A place to grow opium in—an’ 
send it up to China—where we’d ’ad 
two wars already—to make the bloomin’ 
‘eathen smoke !” 

Old Tom had jumped up and was 
pacing the room like a tiger. His 
gnarled gray hands were clinched. Anny 
rose and clutched his elbow, and finally 
made him sit down. For some time he 
was silent, breathing hard. 

“Well,” he went on, in quieter tones, 
“T’m a bit older now. I don’t pretend 
to know the whole of anythin’. Maybe 
England ’ad some right on ’er side. But 
I’m tellin’ you ’ow I seed it then. My 
eyes ’ad been pried open by those let- 
ters from my wife. An’ I seed the bot- 
tom side of war. Not in the fightin’— 
there I was like all the rest. Killin’ 
is a game. But dyin’ ain’t. An’ the 
dyin’ came in the ’orspital tents. They 
’ad jest one long tent at first; then an- 
other was put up—an’ then another. An’ 
it was there by the cot of a man from 
the village who was a-dyin’ of fever, an’ 
again on sentinel duty, with one eye 
cocked on the bloody black night out- 
side, watchin’ for the poor devils who 
tried to wriggle up on their bellies, with 
a shot an’ a yell now an’ then from up 
an’ down the line—it was there I seed. 
the bottom side. An’ I did my thinkin’ 
—dadbout war—in India. 

“One night when I was asleep in my 
tent I was waked up by somebody 
shakin’ my arm. The man who slept 
alongside was up on one elbow. I 
couldn’t see ’is face. 

“«* Steady, chum,’ ’e whispered, ‘steady. 
You're sayin’ too much,’ 

“Arfter that night I hurried my 
thinkin’. 

., Ow I took my furlough ain’t no 
matter ’ere. It’s been done before by 
a good many men. An’ I ’ad been 
thinkin’ ’ard, a-layin’ of my plans. So 
I didn’t make mistakes. I got to the 
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coast an’ I stowed away on a transport. 
An’ about two months arfter the time I 
left camp I was back in England. I ’ad 
nine shilling left. I took a train from 
London, an’ I got off at night in the 
village next to ours. 

“The village was asleep when I came 
ome. Even our cottage was black as a 
ghost. But it was the middle of sum- 
mer; a window was wide open. I stood 
quite still. An’ arfter a time I could 
‘ear Anny lyin’ awake on ’er bed. 

“When I whispered, she thcught she 
was dreamin’, she did. But I kept on, 
till at last she came wonderin’ like to the 
window. An’ with me whisperin’ hard 
to ’er not to make any cry, an’ ’er starin’ 
out an’ reachin’ to touch me, an’ pitchin’ 
straight forward into my arms—then, 
sir, we knew we was real, us two. An’ 
war an’ everythin’ else seemed nothin’ 
at all but dreamin’. 

“ An’ in the cottage we whispered a 
little, but most of the time we only sat 
close in the dark—I wasn’t riskin’ no 
light. So we sat till the livin’ birds 
began singin’ outside, an’ the light came 
in to show us each other. 

“That light was most uncanny. The 
minutes went by, an’ ’er face comin’ out 
clearer an’ clearer looked so close to 
death, it did, in spite of all ’er smilin’, 
that I was afeared I ’ad come too late. 

“ But you know how it is, sir, bein’ a 
medical man. The comin’ of a baby is 
a mysterious thing, an’ so is the love be- 
tween man an’ wife. Miracles ’appen, 
they do, as amazin’ even as this. Ina 
week I could see the change begin, an’ 
she kept on gettin’ better an’ better, with 
me close by ’er makin’ ’er live. Wot 
else ad I left but ’er? I1’ad to tell ’er 
wot I ’ad done, else she would ’ave told 
the neighbors. An’ when she knowed 
what it meant, she ’eld to me tight, she 
did, an’ ’’er eyes got bright with the glory 
of lovin’, an’ Anny made up ’er mind to 
live. 

“ We ’ad still some money left, an’ we 
planned to go to America arfter the baby 
was born. But that was five weeks off. 
Five weeks I ’id like a dog in ’is hole. 
An’ I thought nobody ’ad seen me. 

“ But you see, sir, as the time came 
near it got to be desperate waitin’. She 
was taken bad again; the old village 
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doctor came in a good many times every 
day. An’ with the worry of it-—-some- 
times, jest for a minute or two—l forgot 
that I was ‘idin’. 

“So two days arfter the boy was born 
—an’ still it was uncertain if Anny would 
live or die—early in the evenin’ I was 
arrested. I seed the men comin’. I 
knowed wot it was. So I ran out to 
meet ’em. I begged ’em to take me at 
once to the doctor’s house. An’ there, 
when ’e ’ad got over the shock of seein’ 
me back in England, although ’e was 
angry—terrible angry—'e was willin’, for 
the sake of savin’ the baby, to ‘elp mein 
my plan. An’ this is wot we did. 

* They took me to our cottage, an’ I 
went in alone. Anny was too weak to 
think, else she would ’ave knowed I was 
lyin’. I told ’er | must go that night to 
another town to make plans for our 
journey. So I said good-by, an’ I came 
out, an’ they took me away—w¢#fh the 
whole village a-starin’. 

“The old doctor lived up to the 
promise ’e’d made me. Of all the vil- 
lage’s buzzin’ that week, not a whisper 
came to Anny’s bed. 

“T was took to another town, An’ 
there in a room an iron was heated. . . . 
That iron ’ad been used before... . 
But never since. . . . So far as I know, 
sir, | was the last man in the British army 
to be branded for desertion. 

“They let me go—the war bein’ jest 
over. An’ then the rea/ brandin’ was 
done—in the village—by a good many 
eyes. But I| kept in the cottage as much 
as I could. An’ Tommy in ’is cradle— 
’e did some starin’ too—but different. 
An’ lookin’ down into ’is bloomin’ blue 
eyes, | made up my mind that ’e shouldn’t 
know. 

*An’ he never ’as. If he did, ’m 
afeared it would kill *im. You see, sir, 
Tommy’s about as brave a man as there 
is in the fire department. I won’t take 
your time to tell all the lives ’e ‘as 


saved. But I’ve got all the newspaper 
clippin’s, I ‘ave, right up to date. So 
far it’s “Arce old men—an’ eight women— 
an’ fourteen Uittle kids. Maybe they 
would ’ave all been saved if Tommy ’ad 
never been born. But it’s kind o’ com- 
fortin’, any’ow. ‘Twenty-five lives saved 


—that kind of balances off the twenty-. 


five I might ‘ave killed—if I ‘ad stayed 
in India. 

“But if Tommy knew, I don’t know 
wot ‘e'd say. ...I1 don’t know. ... 
Sometimes when ’e’s done somethin’ 
braver than ever—lI feel guilty, sir, all 
fired guilty—an’ ashamed !” 

Again old ‘Tom leaned back-and vio- 
lently blew his nose. 


A few minutes later Tommy came in— 
Tommy, gigantic and hungry, his grizzled 
face all aglow, his blue eyes twinkling 
with delight as he laid one hand on his 
proud old daddy’s shoulder. 

I was to stay to supper. I went into 
the front room, and for a time I could 
hear the pair chuckling over a story. 
Then Tommy came out, and shut the 
door softly behind him. 

“Well,” he whispered, with a pro- 
digious wink. ‘“ Great yarn, ain’t it? 
Ain’t he the fine old codger?” He 
shook with silent mirth, but his eyes were 
suspiciously moist. From his pocket he 
jerked a newspaper. 

‘Jest you prick up your ears,” he 
added, solemnly. “An’ you'll hear 
what is said regular—-once a month.” 

When old Tom came in, he found his 
mighty son with eyes gloomy and stern 
fixed on the news. All at once Tommy 
smote the paper to the floor. 

‘More about India!” he growled. 
‘ Wot in the name of thunderin’ Mike 
does E-ngland want with India?” 

Old Tom’s face grew radiant. 

“ That’s jest wot I’d like to know,” 
he piped. “Who wants the bloomin’ 
country ?” 
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COMMENT ON CURRENT BOOKS 


The trial of Jesus is unques- 
tionably, in its influence on 
F the human race, the greatest 
state trial in history. But its distinctive 
characteristics as a judicial proceeding have 
been lost sight of because it has generally 
been treated either theologically from a theo- 
logian’s pointof view, or dramatically from the 
orator’s or the epic historian’s point of view. 
Here is a book' which treats it wholly from 
the lawyer’s point of view—we will not say 
without prejudice, for it is evident, as one 
reads the report, that Mr. Chandler’s sympa- 
thies are unreservedly with the accused ; 
but certainly with freedom from all passion 
and from all dramatic coloring. The book 
is nearly as judicial as the four narratives on 
which it is founded. The author begins by 
considering whether these four narratives 
are legally trustworthy. In this Part I he 
follows very closely Mr. Simon Greenleaf’s 
treatise, which is too little known, albeit Mr. 
Chandler calls it celebrated. And he shows 
quite conclusively that these four narratives 
as they stand would be received in any court 
of Anglo-Saxon law to-day as evidence. 
“ The entire text of the Corpus Juris Civilis,” 
says Professor Greenleaf, “is received as 
authority in all the courts of Continental 
Europe upon much weaker evidence of its 
genuineness.” The author next gives an 
account of Hebrew criminal law, of which 
our knowledge, thanks to the Old Testament 
and the two Talmuds, is very full. Then, 
taking up the history of the procedure in the 
trial before Caiaphas and’ the preliminary 
examination before Annas, he shows how 
the just and humane provisions of the 
Hebrew code were utterly disregarded from 
start to finish. In fact, the trial before Caia- 
phas was no more a true judicial proceeding 
than were the trials in the French Revolu- 
tion which preceded the arbitrary sentences 


THE TRIAL OF 
JESUS 


to the guillotine. In the second volume the 


author takes up the Roman trial in a similar 
method. His work here does not seem to us 
quite as well considered. Thus in his Pref- 
ace to Volume II he treats the trial before 
Pilate as “a matter of review or appeal,” 
and yet in the body of the work he correctly 
regards it as a second trial. In fact, the 
original accusation of blasphemy, on which 
Jesus was condemned in the Jewish court, 
was abandoned and a new charge of treason 
was substituted. The insincerity of this 
accusation was exposed by the question of 
Jesus, “ Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or 


1 The Trial of Lawyer’s Standpoint. By 


esus from a 
Walter M. Chandler of Per. 2vols. The 
Emp-re Publishing Company. New York. 
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did others tell it thee of me?” for Pilate 
knew perfectly well, and Jesus knew that 
Pilate knew, that the Jewish leaders would 
never sincerely complain of any of their fel- 
low-countrymen for repudiating the yoke of 
Roman bondage. Possibly the author takes 
too seriously both the Jewish and the Roman 
provision of law, and does not officially 
recognize the fact that neither the Jewish 
Court nor the Roman Governor would yield 
to these provisions the obedience paid by an 
Anglo-Saxon court in our time to a Consti- 
tution and Statutes. But when all allowance 
is made for the difference in epoch and in 
circumstances, it still remains true that in 
both trials the plainest provisions, not only 
of elemental justice, but no less of both the 
Jewish and the pagan laws and precedents, 
were set at naught. It is hardly too much 
to say that Jesus was lynched under forms 
of law, and yet in violation of those forms. 
There have been several recently published 
monographs on “ The Trial of Jesus.” This 
is the fullest and most comprehensive with 
which we are acquainted. The learning is 
ample and is well digested; the style is lucid, 
the temper judicial, the whole work that of a 
judge, not of an advocate, strong by reason 
of its self-restraint. The volumes are hand- 
somely gotten up and well illustrated. 


It is very possible that the 
title of this volume’ will 
appeal to the student of 
China, and that he will find in the painstak- 
ing work of the author, Edward Harper 
Parker, Professor of Chinese at the Victoria 
University of Manchester, the material 
needed in his study. But the difficulties, 
beginning with the mere proper names, that 
confront the ordinary reader will not be 
entirely solved in this book. Every effort is 
made truly to simplify, and much is accom- 
plished, but much of mystery still surrounds 
the history of the great Middle Kingdom 
when Western minds try to follow its con- 
volutions. Beginning in 842 B.c., we are told 
that civilized China comprised little more 
than the present province of Honan—a 
province whose name and characteristics 
are measurably familiar in these days. Even 
at this early date the third of the great 
dynasties had been on the throne for three 
hundred years. Back of this date mists 
obscure the view. The history of shifting 
power is carefully followed through centu- 
ries. Questions of religion, literature, educa- 
tion, people and land, law, public works, 


Ancient China Simplified. By Edward Harper Parker, 
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customs, all come into the great historical 
development of a wonderful people, whom 
we are just beginning to know. The learn- 
ing and profound research of the author 
enable him to give a large number of tra- 
ditional stories which disclose many admi- 
rable characteristics of the ancient Chinese. 
Then, as now, they were masters of diplo- 
macy, and had marvelous skill in delicately 
insinuating an innuendo or pointing a moral. 
The arrangement of the work is admirable, 
the chapters are brief, distinctly Chinese 
names are introduced gradually, and repeti- 
tion is skillfully used as an aid to memory. 
Several maps and a most carefully§prepared 
index, with an elaborate table of contents, 
go far to simplify the difficult subject. 


Canon E. C. Dawson, of Edin- 
MODERN 
Heroines PUrgh, has filled a volume with 

short sketches of many heroines 
of missionary adventure,’ true stories of 
brave endurance and courage in sudden 
danger. The ordinary life of the foreign 
missionary is very far from the romance 
pictured by excitable speakers of no practical 
knowledge. It is a daily grind at routine 
drudgery, generally amid unsanitary and 
uncongenial surroundings. This routine is 
occasionally disturbed by some extraordinary 
adventure such as Canon Dawson narrates, 
which makes grand reading but tells sadly 
upon the heroine. The true test of mission- 
ary devotion comes in the daily life, a strain 
that finally breaks the spirit unsustained by 
an almost phenomenal faith in God. This 
volume will be found most useful for prepar- 
ing programmes, as its records are true, and 
many instances recorded are thrilling. All 
foreign mission countries contribute to the 
honor roll of noble women, from Mrs. Duff 
to Mrs. Bishop, from A. L. O. E. to Mary 
Reed. A number of good pictures add to 
the attractions of the volume. 


Mr. Howells, as a writer, not ex- 
ROMAN 

HoLipAys 2Ctly of travel, but of leisurely 

observation in and agreeable com- 
ment on foreign countries, grows, if possible, 
more enjoyable with each new book. His 
“ Roman Holidays”? will not suffer in com- 
parison even with his “ Venetian Life "—and 
that is as high praise as one can well bestow. 
Not only in Rome, but in Leghorn, Pisa, 
and elsewhere, the reader is made a partici- 
pant in the author’s holiday, and is cour- 
teously and easily led into such by-paths or 
main roads as suggest friendly, half-humor- 
ous discussion, picturesque description, or— 


1 Heroines of Missiqnary Adventure. <A E. C, Dawson, 
aA. The |. P. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $1.50, 


2Roman Holidays. By W. D. Howells. Harper & 
Brothers, N ow Youu. 33. 


as quite often happens—social comparison 
and the thought of common human brother- 
hood. It is at once the easiest and the hard- 
est thing to write a book about “ abroad ;” 
Mr. Howells’s mastery of the principle of 
selection of topic and of the way of putting 
things is such that one never thinks of his 
avi atall. But it is emphatically there—and 
of the finest. 


It must be said that the first 
four volumes of “ The Works 
of James Buchanan,” ' edited 

by Professor John B. Moore, contain a good 
deal of uninteresting and useless material; 
but they also contain not a little of real value 
to the student of American history. This is 
particularly true of the third and fourth vol- 
umes—covering the years 1836 to 1841—in 
which are found a number of important 
speeches and letters that enable one to esti- 
mate more correctly and fairly the motives 
inspiring Buchanan's “ policy of vacillation” 
in the critical years when. he was President 
of the United States. “ What fanatic,” he 
asked in a speech delivered in the Senate as 
early as 1838,“ had there ever been in the 
North so mad as to assert that we had any 
right to attack.slavery in the States where it 
exists? That principle had been settled by 
the first Congress ; and that principle, so long 
as he had a seat in the Senate, he should 
maintain to the death.” A Unionist, but also 
a strict Constitutionalist, it was always his 
aim and hope to settle the eternally irritating 
slavery question on the basis of a conciliatory 
compromise, and these earlier speeches help 
us to understand why he clung so desperately 
to this hope even while the secession move- 
ment was daily growing in strength. Other 
speeches of value relate to the development 
of the tariff system, in which Buchanan, as 
an ardent Pennsylvanian, was always deeply 
interested. His stanch Jacksonianism is 
disclosed in the correspondence that passed 
between him and his revered chieftain, 
much of which is now presented for the first 
time. But the most intrinsically interesting 
letters are those which Buchanan wrote home 
from St. Petersburg while he was Minister 
to Russia. Together with his diary, they 
reveal in the most intimate manner imagin- 
able not only the diplomatic methods of the 
early thirties, but also Buchanan’s impres- 
sions of Russia and its people, and vivid 
glimpses of all phases of Russian life at that 
period. They also show that diplomacy was 
easily the field of public service best suited 
to Buchanan’s talents, and that in him the 
United States possessed a tireless and able 
Works ames Cofected ond Edited by 
Vols. 1-4. $5. 
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representative, always alert to protect his 
country’s interests. A helpful feature of the 
first volume is a concise but complete synop- 
sis of Buchanan’s Congressional career. But 
there is a noticeable absence of editorial 
notes, even with respect to those speeches 
and letters which really require at least a line 
or two to indicate their historical background 
and significance. 


T wo points are strongly empha- 
sized in these lectures * at Hart- 
ford by a Durham University 
scholar: (1) that the Christian missionary, for 
whom they are specially intended, must make 
some plain connection between the lower re- 
ligion of his hearers and the higher to which 
he would lead; (2) that the real nature and 
meaning of religion are to be sought in its 
highest development, and not, as many con- 
tend, in its rudimentary forms. It is these 
with which this volume is mainly concerned, 
tracing in them the dim foregleams of Chris- 
tianity. “ A god starts as an ethical power ”"— 
ethical because the good of the community 
is his concern, even when the individual 
warrior prays that he may fight well. Thus 
social Christianity recognizes an ethical eie- 
ment in religions which individualistic relig- 
ion Calls non-ethical. Throughout the history 
of religion these two facts are recognizable: 
**(1) the existence of the individual as a 
member of society seeking communion with 
God ; (2) the existence of society as a means 
of which the individual is the end... . 
Christianity claims to be ‘final,’ not in the 
chronological sense, but in that it alone finds 
the true basis and the only end of society in 
the love of God.” 


If the school cards that report 
children’s progress in their 
studies were to report their 
gain or loss in points of hygiene—for in- 
stance, in correct habits of sitting, standing, 
breathing—it would be better for their future 
health and happiness. True enough, if such 
hints obtained co-operation at home. In pre- 
paring a reader on the fundamentals of 
physiology and hygiene for use in schools 
and homes, Mr. Millard has made these vital 
matters interesting alike to boys and girls, 
and to the grown-ups responsible for them.? 
Food, air, water, exercise, breathing, cloth- 
ing, the teeth, eyes, ears, rest and sleep, emer- 
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gencies, contagious disease, together with 
the physiological facts at the basis of hy- 
gienic habits, are discussed in admirably 
clear, thorough, and also simple style. 
“ Health is the best wealth,” said Emerson; a 
motto fit for the title-page of this, the best book 
on the subject, both for the school and the 
home, that the present writer has met with. 


Professor Fling’s vol- 
ume on Mirabeau and 
the French Revolution’ 
promises to be a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the man and the epoch. 
Promises, we say, because this first of the 
three volumes only carries us through the 
youth of Mirabeau, closing when he legally 
becomes of age. But it makes two valuable 
additions to the commonly possessed knowl- 
edge. It shows the long period of prepara- 
tion for the Revolution in the conflict be- 
tween the throne and the first Provincial 
Parliaments. It thus traces back the Revo- 
lution to the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and shows it to be “a part of that 
larger movement that gave to England its 
Bill of Rights, to the American Colonies 
their independence, and-to many states con- 
stitutional government.” It thus makes it 
clear that the Revolution was not merely the 
despairing and irrational outburst of a hun- 
gry people for bread, but the determined 
struggle of an enslaved people for liberty. 
It is not a mere episode, but part of a great 
world movement. That it was hysterical 
was due partly to natural temperament, partly 
to local causes. Professor Fling gives also 
a much better, clearer, and more intelligible 
account of the elder Mirabeau than we re- 
member ever to have seen. After reading 
this portraiture, we are better able to com- 
prehend both the greatness and the little- 
ness of his son. The attempt of the elder 
Mirabeau to bring back the departing age 
of feudalism was an attempt to achieve the 
impossible, but his demand for political lib- 
erty and his sometimes abominable treat- 
ment of his own son become at least explic- 
able when his feudalistic principles and tem- 
per are made clear. If the whole work is 
carried to its completion with the thorough- 
ness of- original research and the judicial 
temper which characterize this first volume, 
it will constitute a valuable addition to the 
library of volumes which illustrate the his- 
torical development of free institutions. 


1 Mirabeau ant the F . _By Fred Morrow 
ot Mirabeau. G. P. 
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Ik Marvel and Farm..A. F. Wilson 390 Umbrella, The Phantom............-- C.H.P. 629 
Indian Bungalow, vetters from an Venice, A Day or Two in..Henry Hoyt Moore 929 
Agatha Dane 35, 83, 124, 268, 356, 58) Western Farmer, The New, in Politics. 
International Frienéship, An Act of. C. M. Harger 258 
Gon xeorge Marvin 582 Women of the Russian Revolution, The. 
apanese College Students. .... R. Redinger 626 Leroy Scott 915 
Marshes, The..... C. Albrecht 949 
ohnson (Dr.) at Lichfield....... H. W. Mabie 193 BOOKS AND AUTHORS: 
wyer’s Ignorance of the Law, The, 
Everett V. Abbot 19 (The titles of many minor books, new editions, etc., 
Ernest Poole 972 omitted.) 
Per Halistrém 216 Adams, Samuel, Writings of (Cushing) ........ 315 
McAdoo, William G......... Watchorn African Highways Some (Kirkland) .......... 42 
Man Who Huneered for Hell Aldrich, T Bailey, Life of (Greenslet).. 718 
Veighe h M. een 174. American History, Documentary Source Book 
Mind and the Body, The.......... H. 702 
Mistral of Provence..............A.R —— 397 American Independence, The Struggle for 
Mitchel:, Donald G...... .A. F. Wilson 390 #8 
Monday, Experiments in. Hubert D. Gallaudet 833 Art, History of (Carotti) ...........ccsscesceees 43 
Morley, John, in Politics........ Isaac N. Ford 211 Art. Modern ( Meier-Grzefe) .........<..eeeceee 7% 
Music Layman, The........... Arthur Whiting 495 Babees’ Book, The (Rickert) ............c+e0es 274 
Newspaper, The Greatest, in tite World Bible of Nature, The (Thomson).............. 458 
London Editor 686 Biology and its Makers (Locy) ................ 42 
New Zealand, How Strikes are Setsigg In Border City, The —aery ot a (Anderson)....... S88 
L. Tr R28 Brotherhood 596 
Noise, The Protest Against. imei B. Oak 31 Buchanan, James, Works of (Moore).......... 977 
Notice-Board, E. 74 Buddhist Essays ( Dahlke) 595 
Norton, Charles Eliot........ T. W. Higginson 491 Catherine of Braganca ( — oesehon aan 316 
Patriotism, Every-Day... William H. Burnham 534 Century, Ina New (Martin)................-+. 797 
Philippines, Is America Indifferent to the? Chateau and Country Life in France (Wad- 
Theodore Rooseyelt and N. W. Gilbert 451 0.0.00 
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312 
Constitutional Government in the United 

Co-operation at Home and Abroad (Fay)...... 596 
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748 
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Virgin in ey The (Phillpotts)........ 749 

Weeping Cross (Stuart) 134 

Well in the Desert, The (Knapp)............ 273 

Wroth (A. and G. M2 
Fina, The Legend of the Holy ( Mansfield).. 274 
First and Last Things (Wells)................. 594 
Florence, The Women of (Lungo)............. 549 
Forewarners, The (Coma) $03 
France, Anatole (Brandes) S41 
France, An American Student in (Klein) ...... 317 
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A Skilled Pianist Is Always At Your Command If You Own 


The Pianola Piano 


It does not matter what kind of music you want to hear, this pianist 
is always able and willing to oblige you. 

Go to the opera—hear the latest musical comedy, or attend a sym- 
phony concert. Afterwards in your own home, you can have what pleased 
you most, played over as often as you wish. 

Nothing is too difficult for this pianist; 
he has a greater technique than even 
Paderewski or Rosenthal. 

Nothing is unknown to him, for his 
repertoire embraces over I 5,000 pieces. 

And nothing can give you more 


HE Pianola Piano has a key- 
board, so that it may be played 
by hand as other pianos. In 

addition it contains the Pianola 
which makes it instantly convertible 
into a piano which anyone can play. 

Other manufacturers are now at- 
tempting to imitate the Pianola Piano, 
but in no case are these manufacturers 


i Mail this coupon and we will send /ree a 
handsome, illustrated catalog and details 
of a plan for purchasing on installments. Be” 


able to offer an instrument containing pleasure than his playing, for this pe. 

the genuine Pianola or approaching dia 

the Pianola Piano in musical quality. pianist may e yourself tf you ésireé. COMPANY, 
Pianola Pianos cost from $550 to $1,050. ae 


Send Catalog X and 
details of your easy 
purchase-plan to 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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OF THE TIME 
bi. | ne MOST OF THE PEO 


powders,others NON-SUDSING powders 
| with Soap, but Powder of some sort Most 


uscles, use PEARLINE, the 
ORIGINAL and BEST Soap Powder. | 
q The and Careful the 


: is she a PEAR- 

ses Periect wh Least Labor 

y ON T ‘ "use simply a that PEARLINE 1 1S Hamnless to Skin— 
of to use | | . 


hi cept Your Wits to 
NE-MODERN SOAP. 


“ Of course Madame desires an application of 


ED. PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC 


after the shampoo? 


I recommend it to all my patrons because | know its delight- 
ful results. Your hair will not become thin 
or brittle if you use this fine French hair tonic 
faithfully, and it is the most trustworthy ae 
aration for dandruff that I have ever use 


Always /ask your hairdresser to apply ED. PINAUD’ S 
. Hair Tonic. Keep it prominently on your 
dressing table at home, and after you once 


Dept. 601 
"ED. PINAUD Building, New York 


? know the comfort and benefits of its use, 
Pe, : you will never be without it. 
ae.” {SSS Send for a liberal sample —write 
to-day enclosing 10c (to pay 
PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
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Fresh-air 


All fathers and mothers 
agree that if any of the 
family deserve or need a 
room that is just right to 
sleep in and to play in, it 
is the children. It means 
so much to their futures 
to surround their youth 
with the pure and healthful 
, conditions which come 
from well-warmed and 


ventilated rooms. 


for Hot-Water and Low-Pressure 

~ MERIC AN Steam Heating warm the air without 
x [DEAL robbing it of its purity. There is no 

RADIATORS BOILERS scorched air, no ash-dust, no coal- 


gases, or cellar-gases to work injury 
to the health, as arises from the use of old-fashioned heating methods. 


In many cities and in some states the law now compels that all newly built schools 
shall be warmed and ventilated by Steam or Hot Water. If your child is thus 
wisely, sanitarily protected in school, why not yourself adopt this right way of 
heating your home, since the prices are now so reasonable, and the outfits can 
senate so simply be put into homes already built? 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are a 
substantial paying investment, as they will outlast 
the building. Their purchase will iricrease the sales 
and rental value of the building, and they will soon 
repay their cost in savings of fuel, labor, repairs, and 
in the lessened house-cleaning and wear on carpets 
and furnishings. 

A No. 020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner 85, were used to Steam 
heat this cottage, at which price the goods can be bought 
of any reputable, competent Fitter. This did not include cost 


of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation is extra 
and varies according to climatic and other conditions. 


Write foday for valuable book (free). Five months ofcold weather still ahead! Sales Offices and Ware- 
houses throughout America and Europe. 


AMERICANRADIATORCOMPANY 
SSSSSSS TE SSSS 
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A breakfast preceded by a 
luscious Atwood Grape Fruit 
is the most healthful beginning 
to the day. 


— ATWOOD — 
GRAPE FRUIT 


N° grape fruit grown any- 
where in the world is quite 
so appealing in its exquisitely 
delicious flavor as the highl 
cultivated product of the A 
WOOD Grove in Florida. 
ATWOOD Grape Fruit is 
the ideal fruit for breakfast 
use. It is the solid, juice-laden 
kind, moderately tart, always 
refreshing and satisfying. 


he ATWOOD Grove at 

Manavista, Fla., is the 
most extensive in the world. 
250 acres are devoted exclu- 
sively to the scientific cultiva- 
tion of the perfect Grape Fruit. 
A quarter million dollars ex- 
penditure has resulted in the 
production of ATWOOD 
Grape Fruit, the finest pro- 
duct of its kind ever grown. 


To serve, cut in cross sections, remove 
the core, and serve with or without 
sugar. Grape Fruit is better when 
served without ice. ATWOOD Grape 
Fruit makes the most delicious salads. 


Taken at night on retiring it is better than 
drugs. Buy it by the box, it will keep for weeks. 


The ATWOOD trade-mark on the 

wrapper is a certificate of the per- 
fect product. Look 
for it when you 
purchase. 


Corer THE ATWOOD COMPANY 


Me KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, 
Pres. and Treas. 
290 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


» At Holiday 


which is the Silver and 
Glassware. 


they should be cleaned with 


LECTR 


Silver Polish 


| Sil ( 

wis 

Vit) It imparts an unsurpassed beauty and brilliancy— 3% 
Vif easily and quickly—and does not scratch or wear. 3 
ee Send address for FREE SAMPLE, Pe 


14 or 15c. in stamps for full sized box, post-paid. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., N. 
re Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


MENNEN 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,”’ with Mennen’s face 
on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Samfple free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor t No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 

Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold enly at Stores 
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BLUE Soups 


Are made from the choicest vegetables grown in the famous 
Genesee Valley, together with the finest meats. Prepared in 
clean kitchens, by skilled amd experiericed chefs, they retain the 
flavors that nature gave them. 3 

Made by the makers of Blue Label Ketchup. 
They are for those who want the best. 


Write Today for our Valuable Booklet 
Original Menus— illustrated in colors-— 
It answers the daily question: “ What 
for breakfast, luncheon, dinner?” Origi 
nal recipes are given for preparing he 
dishes mentioned. 
yy), MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 
=” Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE COOKING SCHOOL 
Best Chefs and Cooks say it is the secret of their success 


LEA PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
An Ideal Sauce for Soups, Fish, Gravies, Stews, Roast Meats and Salads. 


An Excellent Appetizer Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, N.Y. 


READY TO SERVE 
% AFTER HEATING 20 Kinds 
% 
> ms ‘Jv 
— 
>» 
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PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 


OLD PEOPLE 


Need Vinol because it supplies the very 
elements required to rebuild wasting tis- 
sues and replace weakness with strength 


Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prepara- 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tofiics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
Oil but no oil. For feeble old people, delicate 
children, weak, run-down persons, after sick- 
ness, and for pulmonary troubles, Vinol is much 
superior to old-fashioned cod liver oil and emul- 
sions because while it contains all the medicinal 
value they do, unlike them Vinol is deliciously 
palatable and agreeable to the weakest stomach. 


FOR SALE AT THE LEADING DRUG STORE IN 
ALMOST EVERY TOWN AND CITY 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 


If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 
leading druggist’s name so that we can arrange with him to 
carry Vinol. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass. 


Refrigerators 


The Perfection of Cleanliness, 
Efficiency and Economy 


The ”" Eddy 99 Our Standard for a 


quarter Century 
The Premier Glass lined 


lewis & @oncER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New Vork 


 THURMAN’S 
Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


the most perfect electric portable cleaner and having the most im- 
proved features known to electric portable cleaning. It is light, oper- 
ated by the housemaid, mechanically perfect, easily portable and built 
to last. The Vacuum Pump creates absolute constant suction through 
cleaning apparatus to dust tank, effectively removing dust, dirt, moth 
eggs, vermin, etc., from floors, rugs, carpets, draperies, etc., without 
beating, brushing or injuring. It 1s the latest improved house clean- 
ing apparatus — includes tools for special work, i. e., stair and stair 
edge, upholstery, tuft-button, wall, wood, clothes, face and body mas- 
sage, etc., and can be operated in any building wired for electric light- 
ing. Price for Thurman Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaner, direct 
current $150.00, alternating current $165.00. Sent on one week’s trial. 
Money refunded if not as represented. 


$3,000.00 Can Be Made 


annually by men owning Thurman’s Mechanical Cleaning Wagon. 
Over 500 in operation in as many towns in the United States. We 
make the most efficient stationary systems for carpet cleaning, tailor 
shops, laundries, residences, halls, office buildings, etc. Outfits from 
$450 to $3,000. Thurman apparatus more than makes up in quality 
and efficiency for the difference in cost between this and inferior makes 
of cleaners. We own the patents and prosecute all infringers. Cata- 
log and price list free. 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4438 Olive St., Dept. H, St. Louis, Mo. 


“T have prescribed ‘Special Food’ for kidney troubles 
in Diabetes fo: several years. Patients relish it,d 
tion or assimilation being nninterrupted, and a marked 
diminution of sugar invariably occurs after a short pe- 
riod of its use.” A.J. B.,M.D., London, Eng. 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Throw it Awe 


our Granite Dish 


ue MENDETS 


They mend all leaks in al! utensile—tin 
brass,copper,graniteware, hot water bags 
etc. Nosolder. cementor rivet. Any one 

can use them; fit any surface: two million 
in use. Send forsamnle nkg. 10c. Complete 
sizes, 25c por*™aid. Agents wanted. 

te Mig. Co., Lox 131, Amscverdam, N. Y. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


SENT FREE to all who will apply to 


Pr. O. MISSION, 3 Elmont 8t., Dorchester, Mass. 
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The 
Selection of a 


Memorial 


a mausoleum, monument, shaft, headstone, or in what- 
ever form it may be, is all too often made on the spur 
of the moment—in haste at a time, perhaps, when 
grief has caused a disregard of usual business sense. 
Moreover, the general public is naturally unfamiliar 
with the different grades of granite and their lasting 
qualities. 

You are entitled to know what you are getting in 
stone-quality—material with strength to last for gener- 
ations—and in design to suit the size and surroundings 
of the family plot. Also you must get the finest of 
workmanship, and all at the lowest possible price. 

All these points | guarantee you absolutely. 

Monument-making has been my life work. 

Satished customers in 35 States of the Union prove 
that my method of selling by mail is practical and 
convenient. 


If you contemplate erecting a monument 
I will gladly send booklet and information 


J. L. MILLER 


(Successor to Thomas & Miller) 
45 Liberty St. 
QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GUARANTEED 
INVESTMENT 
Paying 5%% 


We offer bonds secured by mortgage 
on the property of an Interurban Traction 
Company having over 400 miles of track. 
Its location in the centre of Ohio, one of 
the richest agricultural and industrial sec- 
tions of the country, insures a stable and 
profitable business. 

An increase of 12% in net earnings for 
the first six months of this year in spite 
of the hard times, emphasizes the strength 
of this investment. INTEREST ON 
THE BONDS IS GUARANTEED BY 
A STRONG OPERATING COM- 
PANY. . These bonds are now selling 
below their real value and will advance 
in price. . 

Descriptive circular and map on application to 
Investment 


Adams & Company 
13 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


For the Small Investor— 
The Accumulative Bond. 
compelling the saving of smal! 
sums. Purchasable in ten 
yearly payments and maturing 
NTRAL in either 10 or 15 years. each 
payment earning 6 per cent. in 
terest, compounded annually. 


For the Large Investor— The Con. 


Bond issued in multiples of $100 at par: 
maturing in 10 years for the face value with 
6 per cent. interest. 


An Ideal Investment—Because 


Safety— Our Bonds are secured by the assets of 
the New York Central Realty Company, 
composed wholly of New York realty. As this realty 
was purchased in acreage and is being constantly 
developed by us. it constitutes a steadily growing 

security of the highest order. 
iHlahility—.. Our Bonds can be surrendered for 
Availability cash at any time before maturity for 

the entire investment, with interest. 

Profit— Our Bonds earn 6 per cent. for every 
dollar invested—the highest interest com- 

patible with absolute safety. 


Our literature will interest you. Let us know which 
form of Bond fits your finances and we 
will tell you more about it. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO. 
Suite 1172, 1328 Broadway, New York 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,250,000) 


We want agencies in every city and offer a liberal 
proposition to men of character. Write 
for particulars. 


How Much Does YOUR Money Earn? 
3 Per Cent—4 Per Cent? 


Are you satisfied ? 

Why shouldn’t you get the benefit of the 
full earning power of your savings, especial- 
ly if it can be done without the sacrifice of 
safety? 

You shouldn’t sacrifice safety under any 
condition. This Company issues 


Certificates of Deposit 


running for 2 years and bearing 6 per cent 
interest. They are backed by first mortgages 
on improved real estate and are absolutely 
sound and secure. 


On Savings Accounts, withdrawable 


on demand, we pay 5 per cent 
Write for booklet giving full information 
Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Company 
1049 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md, 
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The Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


Pays 5% a Year 


On small or large accounts opened at an 
time and subject to withdrawal upon require 
notice, without loss of earnings for a single day. 
No speculative risks. Conservative mortgage 
loans on New York and Suburban Real Estate 
earn the money for you and afford security which 
cannot depreciate in value. 


Under New York 
Department 


Write for full particulars. 
©] INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN CO. 
10 Times Bidg., Broadway & 42d Si., N. Y. 
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BONDS 


The Ideal Form of Investment 


R many years good bonds have been looked upon as the ideal 
form of investment for surplus funds — 
And rightly— 
Their safety, earning power, convertibility and general desirability 
proves them easily superior to almost any other form of investment— 
The demand for good bonds has always been strong among men 
trained in financial matters. 
And this is, perhaps, one reason why the general public has been 
almost entirely left out— 
Another reason is due to the custom of making the bonds of high 
denominations— 
But a change is taking place— 
Heretofore the small investor has had no choice between the savings 
bank, with its low interest returm on one side, and the .get-rich-quick 
investment, that promised large dividends but jeopardized the 
principal, on the other. 
Safety and profit have been things apart— 
Yet, if a $1,000 bond is a safe and desirable Gvestment for the man 
who has $1,000 to place, ten bonds of a denomination of $100 issued 
against the same security, would be relatively as desirable to the 
man who had only $100 to invest. 
The tendency in this country is now more strongly than ever 
towards bonds— 
And in order to meet the needs and requirements of all classes of 
investors, we have secured a number of issues of small denomination 
bonds —$100, $500 and $1,000—that are especially desirable and 
that yield from 4% to 6% income. 
These bonds are amply secured, many of them by coal properties worth 
several times the amount of the issue, and are first-class in all respects. 


May we send you full particulars? 


Washington Investment Company 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


— — CUT — THIS — COUPON — OF F — HERE — AND — MAIL —IT— TO-DAY 


X Mark 


Cresson, Pa., 5% Sewerage Bonds. 
5% First Mortgage. 
Cherrytree Coal Co., 5°) First Mortgage. 


WASHINGTON INVESTMENT CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. = 


Please send me your booklet and particulars regarding bonds 
yielding 4% to 6%; also special circulars describing the issue 
marked thus X. 


Glenfield, Pa., 5% imp. Bonds. 
~~ The Belle Valley Coal Mining Co. 6% Sinking Fund. 
Borough of Butler, 4% School Bonds. 0066 0060 6006 
~ ie 
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GUARANTEED BONDS 


No. 1. 
HIS is the first of a 


series of advertisements 
having a two-fold aim. 

First—To explain 
the thoroughly desir- 
able character of Water 
Works Bonds as an in- 
vestment. 

Second—To empha- 
size the exceptional desirability of such 
bonds when guaranteed by The Ameri- 
can Water Works and Guarantee Com- 
pany. 

There isn’t any sounder business on 
earth than that of supplying water to 
a thriving community. The raw ma- 
terial costs nothing—there are no man- 
ufacturing uncertainties—the demand 
is always steady and continually grow- 
ing. Itis a business that is not affected 
by panics or business depressions. Peo- 
ple must have water—and they must 
have it all the time. 

Hence a bond backed by the sub- 
stantial plant and profitable business of 
a water supplying company 1s pretty 
sure to be a sound and _ profitable 
investment. 

A water works bond guaranteed by 
The American Water Works and Guar- 
antee Company is absolutely sure to be 
a sound and profitable investment. 

The American Water Works and 
Guarantee Company is not merely a 
guarantee company in the ordinary sense 
of the word. 


The Company ‘Back of Them 


It actually owns a controlling interest 
in, and directs the operation of every — 
plant whose bonds it guarantees. 

It now owns and operates 40 water 
supplying plants in 17 different states, 
and its own capital and surplus of 
$4,000,000, together with the physical 
properties and business of these 40 
prosperous plants, makes its guarantee 
absolutely sound and sure. 

The American Water Works and 
Guarantee Company is a close corpora- 
tion—its stock is not listed—none of it 
is for sale—it is owned and controlled 
by the same men who organized it 
26 years ago—men who are at the 
head of large financial institutions in 
Pittsburgh, New Ycrk, and elsewhere, 
whose sound judgment and conserv- 
ative management have made a suc- 
cess of everything in which they are 
interested. 

The guarantee of such a Company 
means something to the man who has 
$100 or $100,000 to invest. 

Bonds, guaranteed by the American 
Water Works and Guarantee Company, 
are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500, and $1,000, and bear interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 
They are particularly desirable as 
an investment for savings and trust 
funds. 

Write for illustrated Booklet and 
folder describing the several issues and 


giving full details. Address Dept. E. 


You will be interested no matter whether you have much money or little to invest. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN 


INCORPORATED 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia 


JAMES S. KUHN, President 


WILLIAM KUHN, 


Vice-Prest. L. L. McCLELLAND, Sec. & Treus. 
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A CONSTRUCTION RECORD 


HEN your city traction system feels the press of growing 
crowds, you go back and forth with mind intent on home 
or office. Not so the manager; he watches the power. 

So in Boston recently there was found urgent need of in- 
creasing the power which drives the elevated ana surface lines 
of the city. It was quickly decided to enlarge three of the power 

stations and to install 20,000 horse power of new machinery. 

The stations had to be built in the shortest time consistent with 
good construction. We were engaged to do the work and agreed to 
turn over the new equipment ready for operation within one year. 
Many doubted and watched. 


In ten months, precisely at the opening of the heaviest two 
traffic months of the year, we had completed the work without 
at any time interrupting the regular operation of the stations 
which we were enlarging. 


We are able to take care of such emergencies as this because our 
service is backed by twenty years’ experience in actually running 
large railway power plants and systems—experience of decisive value 
to the men who 


Design and Construct Water Powers, Steam Electric | 
Plants, Power Transmission Systems, Electric Rail- 
ways and Buildings and Electrify Steam Railroads 


‘*Came the Power with the Need’’ is the story 
in booklet form of the contract outlined above 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 
Stone & Webster Building Boston, Massachusetts 
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WILLIAM R.COMPTON COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
TAX BONDS AND FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITIES) 


N selecting your investment, whether $100, $500 or many thousands, the advice and 

| assistance of a well organized, reputable Investment Banking House is of the utmost 

importance. Its duties to patrons demand the most careful investigation of security 
and legality. 

With a reputation of nearly twenty years, without a single loss to our clients, we feel 
confidence in our ability as Investment Bankers. Our extensive ownership of high class 
=a city municipals affords a wide selection of choice bonds yielding interest from 3.75% to 
ice 5%. In addition to such investments, we frequently acquire through favorable purchase 


Prue issues of Tax Bonds, Irrigation Bonds and Southern and Western Schools yielding 544 % 
to 6%. An example at the present moment is 
Sik. $150,000—6% Carey Act Gold Bonds, secured by farm 


mortgage liens and payable in from five to ten years 

and of Denominations $100, $500 and $1,000 
The rapidity with which such exceptionally favorable purchase are bought by our 
patrons in thirty-one States, justifies a request for immediate inquiry from those desiring 


> safety and such exceptional interest return. 
5 Complete descriptions, copies of legal papers and other details will be furnished. Address 
pee WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


230 Merchants-Laclede Building, - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 
WATERBURY COMPANY 


Offers to Investors $250,000 


: | 6” Convertible Collateral Trust G6” 


Gold Bonds to Yield 


| (The remainder of the $500,000 issue has been taken by the stockholders of the Company) 
The Columbia Trust Company of New York, Trustee 


| HOW SECURED. —T hese bonds se- LARGE INTEREST.—At.our price these 
| cured by a first lien on ourextensive Manu- Bonds will yield the highest possible in- 
facturing Plants. The Trust Deed compels terest consistent with Conservatism. Pay- 


the Company to always maintain liquid ' 
assets in excess of all liabilities to at least 2ble semi-annually—April and October. 


al c - the amount of the Bonds outstanding. Denominations $500. Due April 1, 1916. 

very THE COMPANY is one of the most im- 

oe eature and a decided advantage in these * 

Bonds is that they can be converted into ns 

the 8% Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 

a Company which has paid regular dividends Wire Rope. Annual sales over $2,000,000. 
for many years. Mills, Brooklyn. N. Y. Established 1816. 


WE SAVE YOU BANKERS’ COMMISSIONS BY SELLING OUR BONDS DIRECT 
Write for Particulars and Booklet A 


fi 
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When banal Commercial Stationery 
and Envelopes insist on a comparison 
of papers, for a comparison will 
strengthen your good opinion of 


Strathmore Varchment 


[i will show a more beautiful, brighter, clearer, cleaner, 
White sheet and a better quality. You will also find 
three distinct surfaces to select from: Glazed, Linen and 
Telanian. These are three advantages of STRATH- 
MORE PARCHMENT and, besides, it doesn’t cost 


any more than papers not so good. 


ne buying paper for the body or cover of a book or 

catalogue, or for any advertising printed thing, ask 

your printer to show you the “STRATHMORE 

QUALITY” Book and Cover Pa They are as 

ood in their classes as STRATHMORE PARCH. 
ENT is in its class. 


E. will send samples of any or all kinds to re 
sponsible business men. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY, MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 


BONDS OF OUR COUNTRY 


7s Conceded safest of all Known investments 
«CITY, COUNTY, SCHOOL & DISTRICT 


them from banks for circulation or Government 

deposits Sold by us for cash or on semi-annual, quarterly or monthly payments. 

a Adopt this systematic method of saving, better and safer than a waste bank. 
DENOMINATION $100.00 UP 


from those having large or small amounts. Write Dept. booklet, price and method 


ASSETS OVER 35,000,000 


The “Strathmore Quality” Mills } 
| 
| 
i 
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Globe“Wernicke “Elastic” Book-cases 


Holiday Books 


are distributed this 


a country every year by the 
aN million. 
Usually these gift books have 
delicate bindings and are easily 
soiled and thumb-marked if left ex- 


posed on the table even for afew days. 
Globe“Wernicke ‘‘Elastic’’ Book-cases, 


with their dust proof doors afford adequate protection to the finest 

bindings, and yet the cost of a single section is only a trifle more 
than the average cost of one book, such as is usually presented 
at this season. 


Then, why not start a Globe“Wirnicke ‘‘Elastic’’ Library this 
Christmas. 


Our new catalogue illustrates 25 original library plans as 
well as the different styles and finishes in which these cases 
can be obtained. The original drawings of these plans alone cost 

over $500.00. 

Globe“Wirnicke ‘‘Elastic’’ Book-cases” are |= 
carried in stock by nearly 
1500 authorized agents. 
Where not represented we 
ship on approval, freight 
paid. 

Uniform prices every- 
where. 


Write Department Q for Copy of Catalogue Containing Above Plans. 


The Globe=Wernicke Co, CINCINNATI. 


BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 


“HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS” 


MRS. A. L. DESNO, - -_ E. Orange, N. J. 


and 40 Latest Baby Dress Patterns, 
ane. and short, with directions for 

ing and materials, all for 25c. 
Patterns pretty, shapely, and ample in cut. 
Money refund ded if not satisfactory. Illus- 


Pp 
trated 52-page catalogue showing cloth- © same A 

rices. Motherhood’ n 

inte to Mothers all sent free in plain Steel of comm the A, strength 
envelope. Answer this advertisement to-day 
and receive coupon valued at 25c. in goods free. Page Catalog—**J ublice Edition”— SENT TF RER! 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co. michigan 
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appearance 


oe 
the home, on the street, and in society. — ys 
evenly in front and back— no bulkiness— no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting. —Can be worn the year 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Mlustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
i irt”— It's Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, thew advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send « back and 


we will cheerfully refund every cent paid Other -- 
if not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 
— ]Iustrated book free. Which book shall we 

Write to-day to 

Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. 47 Buffalo, N. Y 
WARNING 
To protect you against disappointmentfwe caution you that the Pise- 
Form Maternity Skirt is the only Maternity Skirt" on the market, 
as it is the only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly 
front and back—all! substitutes offered will rise in front during de 
volopment—a fault so repulsive to every woman of refined tastes. 
No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. Its spe- 
cial features are protected by pater ts. 


send? 


STYLISH, service 
£% able hat; genuine 
English Felt, flexible 
sweat band, trimmed 


with neat outside rib 
bon, for dress or busi- 


ness. Would sell for 
$2.00 in most hat stores. 
Unequalled for travel- 
ing, motoring, golfing, yachting, etc. Folds in a 
neat, compact roll without damaging. All sizes. Four 
colors : Black, Bro wn, Green and Gray Mix- ] 00 
ture. Weight, 4ounces. Prepaid on receipt of $ oie 
State size and color desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
PANAMA HAT'CO,, 181-0 William St... NEW YORK CITY 


FAMOUS EVANGELIST'S NEW HYMN BOOK 


Gipsy SMITH 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


NEW AND OL 
By |. ALLAN SANKEY 
a copy, postpaid. S26 per 100 
Returnable Sample mailed to Pastors, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 


CENTS trial 13 wks. 

In this illustrated 

national weekly all 

the important news 
ofthe world is stated clear- 
ly, fairly and briefly, for busy readers. Many special fea- 
tures of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, entertainia 
—THE paper forthe home §1 year; takes place of $3 to 
papers, Try it L3 weeks for 150. Pathfinder, Wash., D. €. 
10 


STA, 


EVERY 
THE NATIONAL NEWS 


A Macsetn lamp-chimney insures 
a clear, steady, even light from an 
oil lamp—and that’s the best of all 
artificial light for reading. 
Macsetu chimneys are made 
of clear glass, they fit, and 
they do not break from heat. 


My name on every one, 

_My Lamp-Chimney Book insures get- 
an the right chimney for any burner, 
and gives enpgnetions about lamps, 
chimneys, wicks, oils, and tells how to 
keep lamps in order. I gladly mail it free 
to anyone who writes for it. Address 


THE MODERN WALL AND CEILING MATERIAL 
Made of selected pure wood fibre ; shredded— 


crossed—pressed into panels. 33 sizes, uniform 
in thickness. Light, but strong. A non-con- 
ductor of cold. A sound deadener. Easily 
applied. Nails direct to studding. 


Takes Place of Both Lath and Plaster 


Eliminates unsanitary wall paper. You paint 


it with either oil or cold water paint—any tint or 
color. 


It is susceptible to the finest decoration. 
Descriptive booklet and sample free. 
rile to-day. Do not forget. 


The Beaver ManufacturingCo. 


245 Perry Street, Buffale, N. Y. 


i 
MAcBETH, Pittsburgh 
Enolish Nnockabou eaver boar 
> 
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: | , Ask the man behind the counter to show you 


BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 
|" THEY OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS 


With gold-gilt metal parts, trimm! to 
match, light or heavy weight, or extra long 
as desired, Bull Dog Suspenders 
are ideal for genteel or strenuous use 


Stretch Them—Test Them Vigorously 


more elasticity will quickly demonstrate 
added comfort and longer wear 


Ideal for Holiday Gifts 
In Handsome Single-Pair Boxes 
50c. AT YOUR DEALER 
or by mail, postpaid, if be cannot supply you 
HEWES & POTTER 

87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


SUSPENDEKS 


ncing 
letters 


depend on more than mere words. 


To convince a manyou have to put him 
in a recepiive mood first. 


(water mark) 


the paper for your letters 


and you will do this des. 


Its feel, its crinkle, its snowy whiteness 
create an atmosphere of worth and guality. 
It is distinctive because of its remarkable 
textile strengih—by actual test greater than 
any paper, even that costing /wo to five 
cents a pound more. 

See a sheet now—fold, tear, crumple it— 
then you’ll remember to asé for Swan Linen 
the next time you order stationery. 

Free—Samples and portfolio of prize letterheads 


judged in our recent contest the best in strength, 
dignity, and artistic design. Write /o-day. 


The Central Ohio Paper Company 
72 Gay Street Columbus, Ohio 


BECAUSE 


every man or woman who selects 
a pair of shoes or slippers in which 
the elastic side panels are made from 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


has our standing guarantee that it will 
outwear the shoe or slipper, or we will 
put in new goring free of charge. 
Look for the little heart trademark 
on the gore in doth sides of the shoe. 
Write to-day for our guarantee certif- 
icate. 


HUB GORE MAKERS 


Boston, Mass. 


None But the Best and Purest 
Ingredients Used 


This is why discriminating buyers for four gen- 
erations have preferred “ The Original Tooth Paste.”’ 


Sold the world over by ati dealers in 
high-grade toilet requisites. 


Doctor 
Sheffield’s 


Créme 


Dentifrice 


ill bri sample tube 
(1-6 regular size). 


Or, for 25c. in 
coin, we will mail you a full- 
size tube 


_ Also put up in individual 
jars and in powder form. 

Save the coupons on carton. 
They have a cash value. 
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A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed. 
Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation. 
FRU IT blue-black like an enormous rich blue berry 

in looks and taste. Unsurpassed fcr eating raw, 
cooked, canned or preserved in any form. 
test garden fruit ever introduced and equally 
valuable in hot. dry, cold or wet climates. hasiest 
‘ plant in the world to grow succeeding anywhere and 
ielding great masses of rich fruit all summer end 
all—and all winter in pots —(As a pot plant it is 
both ornamental and useful.) The greatest boon to 
the family garden ever known. Everybody can and 
will grow it. We are the sole introducers in all parts 
of the world and offer thousands of dollars in 
prizes for which see Catalogue. 
Seed 20c. per packet, 3 packets for 50Oc., 
Alsoour Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and New Fruits for 1909, free. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park. N. YW. 


110 


Catalogue Ready January Ist 
One customer writes :-— 


**For 32 Years Your Seeds 
Have Been Unfailingly Good.’’ 


Send for our 108th successive annual 
catalogue ; examine our prices, keep- 
ing above in mind, and then decide 
whether it would be to vour advantage 
to place your order with us. Catalogue 
contains invaluable cultural directions. 


IF THEY SUIT OTHERS 
WHY NOT YOU? 


Catalogue Mailed Free 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


Box 9 
33 Barclay St., thro’ to 38 Park Place 


| NEW YORK 
107 Years in Business in New York City 


Ghe 


Perry 
Pictures 


We Want 
Every Family 


into whose home “ The 
Outlook” goes to have 
a copy of our beautiful 
Catalogue containing 
1,000 miniature illustra 
tions. Send 3 two-cent 
stamps for Catalogue, two 
pictures, and a_ Bird pic- 
ture in three colors. The 
Perry Pictures cost only 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more. Size 544x8. 


Every child should have 
a collection of them. 


Send 25 cents for 25 
Art Subjects, or 25 for 
Children, or 25 Madon- 
nas, or 25 Kittens, etc., 
or $1.00 for the four sets. 

Send 3 cents for 12 

ictures and |2 “ Lesson 

alks”’ forchildren. Ex- 
cellent for Sunday after- 
noons. 


vose PIANOS 


The tone, iouch and magnificent wearing qualities 
of the vose Piano are only explained by the exclusive 
patented features and the high-grade material and 
superb workmanship that enter into their construc- 
tion. The vose is an ideal piano for the home. Over 
60,000 sold. Delivered in the United States free of 
charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. Liberal allow- 
ance for old pianos and time payments accepted. 

FREE—lIf you are interested in pianos, let us send 

ou our beautifully illustrated catalog, that gives full 
nformation. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
157 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
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THE WONDERBERRY 
EET The Perry Pictures Co. | 
Box 23, MALDEN, MASS. 
Awarded Four Gold Medals 
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Three Features 


Everett P. Wheeler is well known as one of the 
ablest lawyers and writers on public questions in New 
York City. He has written for The Outlook two 
clear and suggestive articles on “The Promised Tariff 
Reform,” which, in view of the present political situ- 
ation as regards the tariff, cannot fail to arouse 
attention. 

The Outlook has arranged for four articles, prob- 
ably to be printed in the fall of 1909, on “Industrial 
Democracy in Europe.” The author is Mr. Frederic 
C. Howe, a Cleveland lawyer and publicist, author of 
«The City the Hope of Democracy” and other well- 
known books. The character of these articles may 
be indicated by their separate titles, which are: 
«Denmark and Industrial Democracy;”’ « Hamburg: 
A City Republic;”’ “Brussels: The Palace of Labor;” 
“The White Coal;” «How Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy Use Electric Power.” : 

Four articles of important bearing on National 


development will appear before long under the general 


title ««Getting a Foothold.” The author is Mr. 
W. E. Weyl. These papers will deal with the per- 
sonal and human side of the life of the immigrant in 
America. The articles are not economic arguments 
but story-telling accounts of typical conditions, as is 
shown by such sub-titles as « The Italian who Lived on 
Twenty-six Cents a Day” and « Pericles in New York.” 


é- 
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‘ dred Golden H Sea & 
* A Hundred Golden Hours at Sea 
‘a 

** on one of the magnificent a 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS 
a, Suites, Staterooms, Baths, Library, Smoking Room, Unexcelled Cuisine 4, 
between 
a 

NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 
w is a fitting prelude for a visit to “ 
Kingdom for Five Days 
* A Kingdom for Five Days & 

a New Orleans a 

* Ruled by King Carnival of Mardi Gras & 
a, FEBRUARY 18 to 23, 1909 a, 
4, For illustrated pamphlets address SOUTHERN PACIFIC AGENT at 4, 
a New Yor« Curcaco New ORLEANS Boston PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE BALTIMORE s 

* 349 Broadway 120 Jacksun Bivd. Magazine St. 170 Washington St. 632 Chestnut St. 212 N. Washington St. 29 W. Baltimore St. * 


“WELL, WELL! 
I HEAR YOU 
PERFECTLY 


foot away. 
have had the Acousticon now 
for nearly a year ancl it is all in all 


NOW!” 

m 

g 2 “I hear you anywhere in 

m the room; why | could not 
> hear ordinary conversation one 

m x 


tome. Gold could not buy it if I could 4 


not getancther. GARRETT BROWN, 
St. Louis, 


The experience of Mr. Brown (see photo 
herewith) is the same as that of thousands — , 
who are now using the Acousticon—to them we 
have said as we now say to you: : 

“Test the Acousticon and let us prove that it will make 
you hear easily, distinctly, and clearly. 


ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE” 


If you are not convenient to one of our many offices, you 
cag test it at your own home, and if you do not hear satis- 
factorily the trial will not cost you one cent. No friad fee, 
no penalty, no expense whatever if you do not hear. 


See that the 
big red *‘|”’ is on the 
label of the bottle. If ie NV 
isn't, then you are not getting N 
“3 in One." And if you don’t get 


“3 in One™ you don't get the best oil 
and the only oil for lubricating, cleaning, 
polishing and preventing rust. Try tea 
cents worth for oiling sewing machine, 
typewriter, fre arms, clocks, locks, or 
polishing piano, table, chairs, preventing 
tarnish on nickel bathroom fixtures. 
FREE generous sample bottle and 
a valuable book. Write to-day. 


3 IN ONE OIL CO. 
47 B’ way 
New York City 


A very light and unnoticeable head band is furnished with 
the ear-piece ; its use makes it unnecessary to hold the ear- 
piece and leaves both hands perfectly free. Ladies who use 
the Acousticon dress their hair so as to make both 
head-band and ear-piece invisible. 

The Acousticon is the original electrical hearing device, fully 
protected by U.S. patents and you cannot secure anything 
as efficient under another name. 

Write for particulars of the Free Test, Booklet, etc., to 


THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 


831 Browning Bldg. 
: Broadway & 32nd Street, : : NEW YORK 


| | 

| | 
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forty cents per agate line. 
capitals 


advertisement shall appear. 


Not less than four lines acc ted. 

Want” ’ advertisements, under the various headings, 
The first word in each advertisement is uniformly set im 
If answers are sent in care of The Outlook, to be for- 


of six words tothe line unless display type is desired. 
‘Help Wanted,” etc., seven cents for each word, initial, or number. 
4 Any other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 
warded, the adyertiser is charged twenty-five cents for the a dress. 
Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received eight days before the Saturday on nich it is intended the 


Address Advertising Department, ‘The Outlook, 287 Fourth Ave., New York C 


Classified Advertising Department 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Summer Camps, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Pet Stock and Poultry. 
In calculating space required for an aay ertisement, — an average 


Board and Rooms,”’ 


Hotels and Resorts 


ITALY 


LORENCE—Madame Orsi, vie 
S. Frediano : old palace, with 


den, large sunny rooms, exce lent table. fale 
ian, French, English, American references. 
CERMANY 


Mrs. Bennett’s American Home 


(Pension Clare) delightfully situated 
near Thiergarten, in Bellevue Str. 12a, Berlin. 


CALIFORNIA _ 


YE CLAREMONT INN 


Ciaremont, California 

A quiet, restful, healthful, homelike place, 
in college town of New k England tyre amidst 
the orange groves of Southern lifornia, 
under the shade of snow-capped mountains 
with their delightful canyon drives. Hotel 
steam-heat electric-lighted, hot and cold 
water. Excellent cooking, reasonable rates. 
Write to “‘ The Inn” for information and to 
reserve rooms. 


HOTEL GREEN 


Pasadena, California 
Absolutely fireproof. 
European and American plans. 
500 rooms. Send for booklet. 
J. H. Hovmes, Lessee and Mgr. 
vanston Inn Cottages, Pasadena. 
A home place in beautiful ounds ; sunn 


rooms, with or without bath; $10 to $15. 
Home cooking. 395 So. Mare: 1g0 Ave. 


COLOR A D oO 
HYSICIAN wants chronic or aged 
cases to treat in private home. Pure air, 
ood care and treatment. Excellent results. 


—~CONNECTICUT 


Che Elms Sanatorium 


Is a small private institution conducted on a 


enuine home plan, for the care of nervous 

iseases, convalescent surgical cases. Also 
private apartments for the care and treatment 
of maternity cases. Patients are given home 
privile ogee ans and may, retain their regular o~ 
cians if so desired. Rooms are large, ai 
and spotlessly clean. The atmosphere is 
always bright and cheerful. Only compajent 
nurses are in charge. Cuisine unexcell 
Prices moderate. 

H. J. OnperRponk, M.D. 
. ONDERDONK, Ass’t 


C. 
Phone 3014. 650 Main St., East Hantiord, Ct. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Greenwich, Ot. in all reapeces: 
home comforts. HiTCcHCcocK 


he Litchfield Inn, Litchfield, 
it ope. O 

pecially 
for boo 


nall year. Home comforts. 
erate winter prices. Write 
klet. Geo. Browne, Proprietor. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE TORONTO 


Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 


Delightful 2 to § room apartments and single 
rooms. Dining-room, American plan. Ex- 
cellent service. Location the center of the 
best residential part of the city, and accessible 
to all points of interest. Rates for room, in- 
cluding board, $2 to $5aday. For suites on 
application, address Apartment 71. Under 
the same management as 
Dome-of-the-Rock, Castine, Me. 


The Ricardo 
Washington, D.C. St., N. W. 
Excellent boarding house ; transients $1.50 
per day. Well suited to ladies. 


THE HAMILTON 


l4th and K Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A select family and transient hotel; con- 
veniently located; thoroughly comfortable 
and homelike. G table. American plan. 
Rates, $2.50 up per day. “Special rates by 
week, month, and season. Booklet 

IRVING © PALL. Prop. 


Carroll Springs Sanitarium 
40 minutes by trolley, 15 min. by train from 
C. tepecially attractive 
durin wipter, Address for booklet 
. WricutT, Forest Glen, Md. 


FLORIDA 
THE GLENWOOD 


SEABREEZE, FLA. Boating, fishing, 
golf. Accommodates 40. A.B. CLARK. 


FLORENCE VILLA 


In the heart of the famed lake region. A resort 
combining metropolitan comforts and |uxuries 
with plantation life. 500 acres orange groves. 


Hunting and a Rates and booklet 
upon application. . Guy NICKERSON, 
Florence Villa Post Fla. 


OTEL PALM BEACH.” Ocean | 

bathing. Balmy climate. Accom. 350. 

Modern, select, with more moderate rates, 
$3 day up. Illus. booklet address “‘ Office 


AKESIDE HOTEL (on Lake Weir), 
Healthful, high rolling pine apd. orange 


rove, fishing, hunting, bath. Ill. booklet. 
c LAWSON N.  Weirsdale. Fla. 
MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Battle Creek 
Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in 
physiological and dietetic methods. Two hun- 
dred kinds of baths; large indoor palm gar- 
den, swimming pools, electricity, massage, 
Swedish movements, mechanical vibration, 
delicious, unequaled health cuisine, trained 
nurses. Delightful dinning room on top floor. 
Luxurious, modern appointments. Perfect 
warmth. Invigorating Michigan climate, six 
hundred feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate, and build up permanent 
health. Beautiful Souvenir Portfolio FREE. 

Box 83, Battle Creek, Mich. 


CEORCIA 


Hotel Bon 


Augusta, Ga. 

NOW OPEN. Enlarged and remodeled. 
now accommodates 40U, cated in Middle 
South. An excellent climate. for Northern 
tourists. All outdoor test golf course 
in with compis equipped Club 

ons LL. Maneser. 

Islands, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY 


CHALFONTE 


the 
the piers and 


The Boardwalk, 
beach, 
other attractions, when 
the 
comfort and elegance 
of Chalfonte, make a 
visit to Atlantic City 
at this time most 
delightful. Write for 
reservations to THE 
LEEDS COMPANY 


Always Open 
On the Beach 


combined with 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


The greatest resort in the world is ideal 
during the Winter months on account 
of its invigorating climate, its famous 
Boardwalk, Casino, and Country Club. 


HOTEL DENNIS 


has been the standard of excellence for 
many years because of its superb loca- 
tion, its liberal a -pointments and care- 
ful service. 
WALTER J. BUZBY 
Owner & Manager. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


NEW JERSEY 
“The salt breath of the sea brings health'’ 


GALEN HALL 


Hotel and Sanatorium. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
With its elegant comfort, its superior Table 
and Service and Curative and Tonic Baths, 
with trained attendants, is an ideai place for 
a long or short pay 
Bk. ING. General Manager. 
¥ fee 1122 Broadway. 


INN Montclair 


Modern and sufficiently exclusive. Home 
comforts, excellent table, Steam heat, elec- 
tricity ; large grounds. 91 to $16. Accom- 
modates 20. Circular. Mrs. E. B. Hurt. 


The MONTCLAIR 


ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL JUDSON * Washing- 
ton Square, 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per aay, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 


or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car line 
Mrs. JAMES KNOTT, 


HOTEL PIERREPONT 


Absolutely freproof, West 32d St., near 
Bb’ way, New York City. A superior, perfectly 

appointed hotel, appealing especially to peo- 
of refinement. plan. Room, 
with bath, $2.50 to $4.00 Larry L. Brown, 
of Hotel Victoria, Boston, and Islesboro inn. 


ew York, 54 West 922d St. Delightful, con- 
venient location, near Park. Superior ac- 
commodations. Sunny rooms. Excellent table 
£10 to $20 weekly. ‘Telephone 9999 Riverside. 


NEW YORK 


“THE ELMS” 
Putnam Div. N. Y. C. R. R. n all the 
year. Mrs. ELLEN ne SMER. 


The Clifton ‘Springs Sanitarium 


A institution, with its able 
physicians, nurses, attendants, 
nenaiy sixty years’ experience in car- 
ian for guests in need of rest and treat- 
ment, has won a world-wide reputation. 
The bathing and treatment facilities 
are unexcelled by any in this country, 
and the rates most reasonable. 
We are pleased to send booklets and 
uote rates to any who apply. o 
r nsane or Tubercular Cases received. 


‘HE CLIFTON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
. Clifton Springs, New York 


NEW YORK 
WHEN ILL THE STEUBEN 
SANITARIU M at 
HORNELL, N. ¥., offers every known 
advantage to the invalid, and it is unexcelled 
as a place for genuine rest and recuperation. 
Beautiful surroundings and outlook—natural 
grove of ten_acres. very torm of physical 
treatment, Electricity, hydrotherapy, etc. 
Pure air, pure water, pure food an plenty 
of it. Liberal variety and no fads. 
hygiene; every want supplied—an ideal sum- 
mer home, Moderate rates. Write for booklet. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, Pinodern 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate: all modern 
OHN C. HER, 


conveniences. Dr. 
resident Write for to 


Edwar Gleason, Prop. 


“INTERPINES ”’ 


A gpiet restful HOME for the nervous in- 
valid, Book et on en Drs. F. 
and F. SEW Goshen, N. Y. 


Millbrook Inn 


In the Heart of Dutchess County 
Open all the — 

Livery. Steam heat. Wood fi Special wi 

ter rates. Phones : 38—Y— Milibrock N 

3566 Bryant, N.Y.City. M. E. SNIFFEN, Prop. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


PINEY WOODS INN } Leading hotel 


Southern 
Pines, N. C. New management. Cuisine 
excellent. Orchestra, golf, tennis, croquet, 
uail shooting and saddle dpe Booklet. 
7! M. ROBINSON, Owner and Manager. 


OHIO 


The Dr. Rodebaugh Sanatorium 


COLUMBUS, OH10.—For nervous in- 
valids who are compelled to rely on and 
alcohol for sleep and nervous energy. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton Sanitarium | poo 


or mentally ill. Superior location: skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a place else- 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particuiars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 


Media, 
The Colonial Delaware Co., Pa. 
\% hour’s ride from Philadelphia, Penna. R. R. 
A strictly first-class house for people of 
refinement. Large and beautiful grounds. 
Steam heat, elevator, private a public 
baths. Local and long distance phones. 


Special rates for the autumn and winter. 
N. H. WAGNER, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Court Inn 


NOW OPEN. NEW GOLF COURSE 
CALEB TICKNOR & SON 
Camden, 8. C. 


HE HOBKRIRE INN, Camden, S.C. 
Twenty-sixth consecutive Season under 
its present management. Beautifully situated. 
Cottages and veral priva on grou After 
January Ist several private apartments within 
easy access of ao inn, equipped for light 
housekeeping. ndence _ solicited. 
Booklet. REDGE, Prop. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina 
For the Winter 
THE 


KIRKWOOD | 


On Camden Heights 
COTTAGES FOR RENT 


T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 
CAMDEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Pine Forest Inn 


Summerville, S. C. 


Now open. Season Dec. to May. A mod- 
ern hotel, catering to a clientele esiring re- 
fined surroundings. Rooms with bath. Steam 
open fireplaces. Sanitary conditions 
r arpesian well supplies the purest 
of rculosis patients positivel 
not Principal attractions :—Idea 
chmatic conditions ; one of the finest 1%hole 

olf courses in the South. eliable livery, 

th saddle and harness horses. Fine new 
cement boulevard, Charleston to Summer- 
ville, will be open for automobiles and car- 
riages this season. Excellent tennis, bowling, 
hunting. Apply to 


MANAGER, Inn, 
Summerville, S Gas 


F. W. WAGENER & oo. Owners, 
Charleston, S. C. 


VIRGINIA 
Natural Bridge Hotel 


The most attractive winter anal in the 
mountains of Virginia; a ern improve- 
— steam heat ; private baths; swimming 

: billiard and pool rooms; tennis courts ; 
fenpin a alleys; a beautiful lake, with boating 
ing. le and driving pores. Ex- 


cellent cuisine and APR iy Mer. 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Situated on Historic Hampton Roads, Old 
Point combines every feature which ¢ 
to make up a perfect Dlace, for real rest a 


recuperation. is unsur- 
passed the year round. THE C e HIS 
of the Cham I 


rlin is perfect. T S- 
TORIC SURROUNDINGS are unique. 


THE MEDICINAL BATHS 
AT HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


The Baths and Sea Pool at the Cham ber- 
lin are the finest in America. The pool is 
so perfectly ventilated and radiant with 
sunlight that you are really bathing out 
of doors. The Medicina epartment is 
complete in every detail—Nauheim Baths, 
Electric Cabinets, Massage and Tonic Baths 
of every description. hese are especially 
recommended for Insomnia, Nervousness, 
Rheumatism, Gout and kindred disorders. 
and are endorsed by the most eminent prac- 
titioners in America. 

For further information and one 
illustrated booklets, address GE once: 
ADAMS, Mer.. Fortress Monroe, Va. 


WASHINGTON 


Summerville, 8. C. 
Comfortable family 


hotel: mild climate: golf, hunting, riding, 
etc. Baths, steam heat, open fires, excellent 
table. JOHN R. MACDONALD. 


EATTLE 
SAVOY HOT L. “WW stories 

n tasnhionabie s pin 
135 baths. Engl 4 $1.00 up, omen 


: 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Tours and Travel 


“Travel Free from Care” 
is realized in 
Bartlett’s Select Tours 
our Brochure (free) tells how 
532 Walnut Street Philadelphia 


The special tours of the New York & 
Porto Rico Steamship Co. occupy three 
weeks’ time and are ideal yachting ex- 
cursions on summer seas. The steamers, 
which are absolutely safe, have every 
convenience, with only outside state- 
rooms. They circle the entire island and 
stop at many interesting and historic 
localities. The ship is the tourist’s hotel 
during the entire trip, so that the labor 
and inconvenience of land travel is 
avoided. The special tourist rate for 
this cruise is $140, which includes every 
expense. Write for illustrated booklet. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
12 Broadway, New York 
Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


New York 
All Principal Cities 


Intelligent Travel Without Care 


Inciudes a cultured leadership, leisurely 
itineraries t class, every comfort & expense 


Interpretation of ot history and customs 
centered upon L FE, past and present. 


The Shaeanetes Tours (To Europe) 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


COOK’S TOURS 


All Included 
Smal Luxe’’ parties leave 
ORIENT } Jan. 9, 21, Feb. 13 18, 27 
1909. Itineraries chee the best of Oriental 


travel 
New series of short tours leave 
M EX ICO during January and February. 


$235 and up. a 
uxe rties lea 
JAP AN San Feb. 16, 16, 


9, including apan 

CHINA, etc. only, or Japan, orea, 
Manchuria, and China at. the best 8 

rans-Siberian il- 

ROUND the wa Japan, 

ina, Korea, Manchuria, 

WORLD Siberia, Russia, etc. Lim- 
ited party penves San / F rancete | March 9, 1909, 
pring and Summer rs, 

UROPE season1909. Fares $150 to $1200" 
Individual Travel Tickets Everywhere. 
Cook’s Traveller’s Cheques are 

Good All over the orld 


THOS. COOK & SON 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
San Francisco, and 140 Offices Abroad 


LADY, the wife of a Harvard i 
experienced traveler ape 

for travel and art stud o EU 

Wishes to chaperon two or t een young Tedien” 

Correspondence solicited. 9,179, Outlook. 


wy STEAM YACHT ATHENA 


Otherwise Greece is difficult 
if not impossible ; the inacces- 
sible is now upon the open 


highwa ay 
CRUISES 
GREECE-DALMATIA 
Spring and Summer. 
Connecting with Tours to Eu- 
ope and Egypt. 
Send or Announcement. 
BUREAU of UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston 


EUROPE )250 
Mediterranean, W estern Europe, British Isles. 
Robinson Tours, Webster, Mass. 

wishes 


A Lady, Traveler 


as chaperon or companion. Willing to travel 
in this country or ex- 
changed. Address 9,197, Outloo 


Daylight al travel jours, 


MEXICO Grand Canyon of 
Arizona and optional 


Select two months’ 
EUROPE Summer Tour. $250 
2 tours at lowest rates from $175 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece, and Italy. Apply NOW. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8-Q Beacon &t., Boston, Mass. 


extension. Send for pr m. 
Tours Gates Tours, Toledo, Ohio. 

American Travel Club 
Europe—Orient. Send for booklet 

and information, Wilmington, Del. 

A LADY, EXPERIENCED IN 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL, wishes 

to form party of five young ladies for three 
months’ tour abroad. Summer of 1909. Cost of 


trip P1200. References exchanged. Address 
$., 5902 Greene St., Germantown, Penn. 


GREECE — DALMATIA — ITALY 
Sail March 27 with Dr. H. F. Willard. Visit 


Greece in our Steam Yacht ATHENA 
under conditions. 
or our Announcement. 
BUREAU ‘Si UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston 


Europese & American Tours, $175 to 
1,000. Parties limited five members. Spe- 
cial” inducements offer an organizer of party. 
abcock’s ‘Tours, 1137 Dean St., B’kiyn, N.Y, 


ARE OPPORTUNITY for parents 
wishing to send daughters abroad. One 
to five years gudy in Berlin and Paris, with 
vacation travel xcellent American home. 
anagement and personal supervision of 
.experrenced woman. Party 
August, 1909, 9,287, Outlook. 


YOOLEY TOURS—8TH SEASON. 
J April 23, Spring European ;J une 12, Sicily, 


Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, Constantinople: 
— 23, Naples to Scotland ; uly 24, British 
sles. Others. Auburn: ale, Mass. 


EAGER TOURS to EUROPE 


High grade travel—small select parties. The 
Eager ours 308aN .CharlesSt., Baltimore,Md 


University Prints 


2,000 at one cent each. Greek Handbook 


by Edmund Von Mach. I vol.. $1.50. Italian 
Handbooks, 2 Yen $1.50 each. 

two-cen t stam for catalogue. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 4 AVEL 


20 Trinite Place. Boston 


: Morning Walks in 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


arranged under guidance of student familiar 
with principal art galleries of Euro 
comprehensive view in one visit. 

courses for systematic study. Ad ress 
Mrs. C. B. Fassett, 3609 Broadway. N. Y. 


via Mediterranean. 
EUROPE 3 summer tours. went 


routes. Lowest rates. llth season. 


Special! 


A. 
Johnson, 917 Madison Ave., ky Md. 


The WINTER in 


ITALY EGYPT 


if 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Sails Jan. 9th, Feb. 20th 

Via Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar 
Also alternate sailings 

From NEW YORK & BOSTON by 


Republic (15.500 tons) 
Cretic (13,500 tons) 
Canopic (12,100 tons) 
Romanic (11,400 tons) 


Full particulars promptly furnished by 
WHITE STAR LINE 
Company's Office, 9 Broadway 


MISS TENNEY 
and is open to another engagement as travel 


chaperon or conductor of a smal! party. Ad- 
dress 111 Fremont Ave., Everett, Mass. 


F varsters High Clase Tours 


EGYPT, HOLY LAND 


ITALY and the CONTINENT 
From New York and Heston. 
dan., Feb.. March, 66 to &7 
days. Personally conducted, 
Features. Best steamers. 

AROUND THE WORLD, 126 
days, Feb. to June, $1,500. 
Marsters Foreien Travel Bureau 
298 Washington St., Boston 


31 W. 30th St.. N. Y 


RING EUROPEAN TOURS 


. 4 
BEST OF EVERYTHING 
Send for itinerary. 


atestine, Egypt, and Euro 
High class Winter ours, 0 inclusive. 
Send stamp for particulars. International 


Popular Tours.”’ 527 Beacon Bldg., Boston. 


TRAVEL’ WITH 


’ EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, GREECE 
Sail Jan. and Feb., 1909. Send "for 

H. DUNNING G & CO. 
101 House, Boston 


EUROPE Send tor ee Bure Best] THE 

IDEAL 
4. P. Graham, bea EUROPEAN TOURS 
Box 1055-C€ Pittsburg, Pa. WAY 


Robson's O1d World Tours 


Two tours to Europe. First 
leaving March S. S. “Carmania”™ for 


Paris ond tour leay- 
ing 


Sth. for “fly, Ger- 

Py: rance, Holland. Belgium, England, 

otland. Exclusively class. 
Itineraries on req 


MRS. E. A. ROBSON, 40 BRUCE AVE., YONKERS, N.Y. 
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“The travelled 
mind is_ the i 
a 

m catholic mind 

educated from 
exclusiveness 
>> 
and egotism. 
: Go next to the ORIENT. See for 3 


yourself the ancient seat of learning 
-4 and the land of wonders. 3 
A delightful trip arranged for the 
utmost comfort, pleasure, and educa- 
tion of the traveler 
° via the luxuriously equipped ‘ 


4 S.S. “GROSSER KURFUERST” 
] leaving New York, Feb. Il, 1909. 
74 intensely interesting days. 


\ Write for illustrated booklet 

™ NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
ya OELRICHS & CO., Gen’l Agents 


5 Broadway, New York 
or ask your local agent Hy 
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FLORIDA'S 
1 FAMOUS: TRAINS 


NEW-YORK-E FLORIDA 
SPECIAL” 


WISEIDAN 


1419 New York Avenue 
N. W. 
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Oceanic Line, 673 Market St., San Francisco 
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THE OUTLOOK 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Tours and Travel 


Enjoy every luxury of 


Travel in Comfort to 


California 


home or club enroute 


via The Chicago, Union Pacific (@ North 
Western Line, the only double track railway 


between Chicago and 


the Missouri River. 


Three splendid through trains leave Chicago daily. 


The Overland 


The Los 


for 


The China & Japan Fast Mail 
at 10:45 P. M. 
for San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Pass’r Traffic C.&N. W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Electric Lighted 
for San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. © 


Angeles Limited at 10:00 P. M 


Electric 


Lighted 
Los Angeles, Riverside and Pasadena. 


now at its best. 


New Service to 


NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA| 


Delightful South Sea Tours 
FOR REST AND PLEASURE 


NEW ZEALAND, the world’s wonderland, is 
Geysers, Hot Bakes and¥other 
thermal wonders, surpassing the Yellowstone.* The 
favorite S. S. Mariposa sails from San Francisco 
for Tahiti Feb. 2, March 10, April 15, connectin 
with Union Line for Wellington, New Zealand. 
The only passenger line from U.S. to New Zealand. 
Only $260, Ist class to Wellington and back. To 
Tahiti and return, Ist class, $125—28 day trip. 


For tlineraries, write 


Newfoundland 
NEW JERSEY 


Idylease Inn 


Open Throughout the Year 
WINTER AIR DRY AND BRACING 


LET US SEND YOU OUR BOOKLET 


Weeks’ Cruise 00 VISIT YUCATAN FOR 
(MEXICO) 
o the Beautiful Islands rave Its delightful winter climate R 
d 
THE WEST INDIES||t $1425 Society BDUGATION 
By the Large New Steamers of the W R L D Old World the Tropics " is 
ROYAL DUTCH WEST INDIA MAIL wonder REVELATION 
; Remarkable F Journens 

further mation apply at office of the |] Bificent Steamships on — BURKAU 
Company, 17 State er rest. New York || First Class throughout on, Mass. P. 0. Box 2, Progress, Yucatan, Mexico 
I NINE COUNTRIES, 
PAIN con: | S"Venice sands months: leave Jan. 1sth 90 Days S500. trip! 


ducted. Small parties. 


Ss Ideal Tours, Box 982a, Pittsburg 


season. Appl 


mocerate, cost ; pupils exhibit Salon, etc. 
Secretary, Alexander Robin- 
son Travel Classes, 22 Aldsworth St., Boston. 


- 10th | Also sharter to For telling, 


full details address 


parties to EUROPE 

RA une, July. E verything 
First Vorld Guide Free. 
DE POTTER TOURS, 32 N.Y. (30th Year) 


30 Clarendon P1., 


1895-THE BOYD TOURS 1909 


For discriminating travelers. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


111 South 8th St:, Newark, 
tour. Private 


EUROPE ,*° Days part Conductor and 
che eron. Circulars. M SHELTON, 
hurston St., Winter Hill, ‘Boston, Mass. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Tours and Travel 


Apartments 


Real Estate 


STEWART’S 


Florida 
Cuba Popular 
a 
R lefined 
“Belgium deal 
ollan 
The mine V aried 
Germa 
and Austria A dmirable 
Strictly first class. 
Keferences T imely 
requir 
conomical 


TOURS — 1909 


For itineraries and further 
particulars address 


R. H. STEWART, 9 W yas Bins 


Boston, Mass. Phone 


SHEPHEARD’S Hotel (CAIRO) 


For accommodation apply to 


TABET’S TOURS AGENTS 


389 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


EUROPSs.... 


Map and details free 


Keystone Ideal Tours 
N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HA IBRAHIM, Dragoman. 
Experience in escorting parties about 
in Cairo and on Nile trip, knowledge of 
Hieroglyphics make his services valuable. Ad- 
dress care American Mission, Cairo, Egypt. 


EGYPT, ITALY, PARIS and LONDON 


Tour for young ladies, with experienced chap- 
eron. Number limited to three. Best refer- 
ences. 9,155, Outlook. 


An Unfurnished Apartment in 


The 
Madison Soquare|: 
Madison Avenue 


To Lease for a Period of Two or Three 
Years at am Annual Rental of $3,600 


It is an exceptional apartment in every wa 
and has been wr and attractively refinish 
and decorated me Madison Square, con- 
tains large ah room, dining room, we 
arranged kitchen, three rooms, two baths, 
and two maids’ rooms. 

The apartment need not necessarily be used 
for housekeeping, as the dining room service 
in the Madison Square is excellent, a specialty 
being made of home cooking. /1ffing is not 
ailowed im any department, a system that 
1S a SUCCESS. 


TTRACTIVE and newly furnished 

Bachelor Apartment of two large rooms, 

hall, and large tiled bath, $1,800. House 

operated on club plan; tipping absolutely 

forbidden. E re! cooking and dining- 
room service. 


THE MADISON SQUARE 


37 Madison steamed New York City 


‘Real E state 
COLORADO 


COLORADO 


For sale healthful location, 10 acres 
comprising land and pine grove with 
running brook, eight room furnished log 
cabin with improv root house 
ice house, barn, wagons, etc., hennery and 
cattle shed. Address 9 257, Outlook. 


CONNECTICUT 


WA N T D A Sve pusthag man 

who believes in Con- 
necticut real estate, to sell my property, con- 
sisting of 530 acres, partly on the shore and all 
high ground, at Darien,Conn. Address Box 
83, Rowayton, Conn. 


sles to London, 8250. 
ritish Isles Tour, 8205. 
Berlin —Vienna — Athens — Rome— 
Paris- 8450. 
S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 
(4 28th Season— Limited Parties 


antages 
and NERS. HOWARD &. PAINE. 
48 Ridge Street, Glens Falla, N. Y, 


Prepare for Europe 
Make your tour abroad worth while. Join 

Braver. Study Club now, Dr. Flick, 

Prof. Europ. Hist. Syracuse (N. Y.) Univ. 


ACOBS EUROPEAN TOURS 


1909. Itineraries attractive, comprehen- 
sive, and ideally arranged. Cost inclusive, 


Coacht eferences given and 

165 Rock Valley, lo. 

EUROPE Modern Method. All ex- 

pense plan tours. Twenty- 

ye trips, $135 to $440. ealy’s Steamship 
Agency, Worcester, Mass. Fst. 2 20 yrs. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S 
ALL TRAVELING 

TOU RS EXPENSES INCLUDED 

225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Apartments 


FURNISHED for the 

easonable to a reliable party. rtmen 

San Ratael, 65 West 45th St., N. ¥. City. 


FLORIDA 
Conway, Florida 


For Sale, a 12-Room House 


with modern conveniences; open fireplaces 
in 9 rooms. Good cottage ‘for servants, sta- 
bling for 4 horses, garage, pump-house, boat- 
house, woodhouse, etc. acres, of which 240 
is a fenced pasture, 7 acres of orange and 
poms groves. Situated on a lovely. lake. 

lephone connection with Orlando, which is 
9,157, Outlook. 


5 miles distant. 


Unusual Opportunity 
Pensacola, Florida 


An Estate offers for sale at a low 
figu ure an attractive property, desir- 

ly located two blocks from trolley 
line in this growing and prosperous 
city. Eleven acres surrounded b 
Cherokee rose hedge ; many magni 
cent magnolia trees and plants in great 
variety ; hundreds of rose _ es ; 
golden dwarf arbor vitz hedges, h 
avalea bushes, fruit trees, etc., 
under careful and continuous entice. 
tion for thirt years. Dwelling 8 
rooms and bath: laundry ; outbuild- 
ings consisting of dwelling 7 rooms, 
cow barn furnished _ igh- grade 
stock accommodating 30 head, milk 
house, stable, 8 box and ordinary 
stalls, room, wells, 
windmill, large tank—a |, buildings, 
etc., in thorough order. p 
A. R. Willian N.Y. 

or A. V. Clubbs, Pensacola, Fla. 


FLORIDA 


REAUTIFEUL WINTER HOME 
For Daytopa, Florida. 
prachenty new and in perfect order. Com- 
bination fixtures, hot and cold soft water, 
double floors, plastered ered and cemented cel- 
lar. All ern improvements. Attractive 
and 


tion unexcelled. ruit 
shade trees. (Garage 


water tower. 
C. M. Christy Trust Estate, St. Louis, Mo. 


eLand, in the Heart of viens _ orange 
industry. University center. ounded 

by pine forests. High. dry, healthful For 
information write Business Men’s League.” 


GEORCIA 


F urnished Cottages On 


AUGUSTA, the famous Winter Resort. 
Address Clarence E. Clark, Augusta, Ga. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


[llustrated circular free upon receipt of address 
P. F. Lecanp. 21 Minot Bldg. . Boston. Mass. 


FOR SALE IN 


PRINCETON, MASS. 


One of the finest estates in town, 130 acres of 
land, large amount of wood and 7 | eleva- 
tion 1,200 feet, house of 57 rooms, 3 a 
pond and spring water, wipdenels and en 

An ideal location for a club house, sc 
pots or sanatorium. fos for 
health. Mrs. M. C. Ow. 


MARYLAND 


ARGE ESTATE in Maryland. 
Finest land within radius of five miles. 
Half hour from Washington, Baltimore, An- 
bapolia, every half hour by electric railroad. 
WARD HALL, Millersville, Md. 


NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR, N., J. 


FOR SALE— 
WILLIAM P. 


WATER HOUSE 


OPP. LACKAWANNA STATION , 


Princeton home” ™ 


Handsome residences with ideal 
on every hand. 

ua fly distant from New York 
and Philadelphia, with special daily 
trains. 

Rentals $300 to $6,000 a year. Artis- 
tically furnished homes also for rent. 

Choice properties—town and coun- 

+ —furnished or unfurnished, for 
sale or rent, in other desirable lo- 
calities. 


WALTER B. HOWE, Priacetosa, N. J. 
New York Office, 43 Cedar St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


UNUSUAL PROPOSITION 


Will rent to acceptable part party for two 
months from about January [5th, with 
services of my two capable maids, and 
reliable furnace man, includin coal re- 
guses for heating, to a small amily, my 
ully furnished home in the Eighties, near 

Riverside. Bright, sunny, 4 story Amer? 
can Basement house, in perfect condition, 
hardwood floors, three baths. An oppor- 
tunity for any one wishing the privacy of 
a beautiful City home during the inclem- 
ent season. $800.00 for two 


HOUSES FOR R NT +] 


MAXIM, 9,275, Outlook. 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Pro 
station and Hotel Gramatan. 


LAWRENCE PARK, BRONXVILLE 


Westchester County 
15 MILES FROM NEW YORK 


For sale, stucco house of ten rooms and bath; large plot. 
rty is located within ten minutes’ walk of the Bronxville 


FISH & MARVIN 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Bronxville, New York 


Real Estate 
NEW YORK CITY 


HY SIC IAN WILL GIV E RENT 

OF NINE-ROOM HOUSE in 

return for board and use of two rooms. 
Phone, 783 Coney Island. 9,259, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 


IDEAL Exhilarating __ climate. 

Pure water. Attractive 

FOR furnished COTTAGES 
FOR RENT. 


Eo. V. W. DURYVEE 
Real aoe & Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


beautiful cot- 
Adirondacks have beautiin! cot 


es, furnished an 
unfurnished, emake in the Adirondacks, 
for sale or rent; all improvements. Write 
for booklet. Address F. Roperts, 
Real Estate Office, Saranac Lake, N. Y 


RHODE ISLAND 


On Narragansett Bay,R.L. 


Half a Mile of Water Frontage 
Farm, 210 Acres, FOR SALE 


I have for sale this fine farm 210 acres, with 
house 15 rooms. Barns for 30 head of cattle. 
Stables, etc. Stream of water runs through 
farm. Over %a mile of sea water frontage. 
Orchard, trees, etc. utiful situation 
for a summer home. On Conanicut Island ; 
Will 20 minutes Ferry from Newport, 

sell to cash purchaser for $12,500 
Write to A. O’D. TAYLOR, Real 9 
Agent, 132 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


For Sale located homes and desirable 
property on the South Atlantic Coast. 
ddress J. P. Hazzard, C. 


Live Stock and Poultry 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


I have For Sale 
A Beautifully Marked Tricolor 


COLLIE 


(Female, Registered) 


She comes from the champion stock of one 
of the largest Collie kennels in yhe Uased 
States and combines the blood of twent 
the most famous champions, among dane 
the two greatest Collies that ever lived, 

*““Champion Anfield Model” and the $10, 000 
“Champion Squire of Tytton.” She is a 
?— individual, and though never shown, 

e man who does show her will have a win- 
ner. She has a long, clean head, perfect Col- 
lie expression, fine legs, feet, ‘and general 
conformation, and heavy coat of the right 


One of the most beautifully 


texture. She is 18 months old, playful, pir. 
ited, obedient, faithful; very fond of little 
children ; is in splendid condition and‘thor- 


oughly housebro en. She is not a cheap dog, 
but she isa good dog from every viewpoint, 
and will make a Christmas present of which 
both the giver and always be 
proud. For photographs, full pedigree, etc., 
address Owner, 9,217, Outlook. 


BOARD AND ROOMS | 


ROOMS. —124 Manhattan Ave., New York York 
(near West 105th St.). $2.00 to $6.00 


HOME comforts for semi-inv alids or con- 
valescents who require a nurse and the care 
of a reliable physician. House modern ; large, 
sunny rooms; within two hours of Pittsburg 
or Cleveland by through trains. 584, Outlook. 

PHYSICIAN offers home and conscien- 
tious care to surgical or invalid case. One 
hour out. Address 491, Outiook. é 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | (ity 


e city, a long estab- 
lished Girls’ Day School, with small boarding 
department. Complete equipment. Excep- 
tional opportunity. Illness of poanene owner 
reason for selling. 634, Outloo 


WANTED-—A tenant for a well established 
private hospisal. Toa thoroughly experienced 
and capable Head nurse with unquestionable 
executive and business capacity this offers an 
unusual opportunity. ddress P. O. Box 
3575, Boston, Mass. 


OFFER few Smith 
Typewriters, 00 each. Trial allowed. 
Administrator, oy 105. Watertord, N. Y 


INCORPORATE your business. Secure 
Capital, Increase Credit, Limit Liability, 
Perpetual Charter, Minimum Cost. Repre- 
sentatives want American Realty Trust 
Company, W ilmington, Delaware. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR a MAN of pleas- 
ing personality, with record for honesty and 
integrity and able to present an attractive 
investment prepemtion in a convincing man- 
ner. A desirable and permepent position for 
the right man. Address A , Room 1012, 
261 Broadway, New Y a City. 

PHYSICIAN contemplating change is 
offered opportunity. Perfect 
management. Refined attention. Best location 
New 476, Outlook. 


FOR Sale—In a la 


ork City. References. 


FOR THE HOME 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE: correspondence 


courses. Hand-book free. Bulletin, H ouse- 
hold Appliances,’’ 10 cents. American School 
ome Economics, Chicago. 

BUTCHER’S Boston Polish is the best 
finish made for floors and interior woodwork. 
Not brittle: will not scratch or deface like 
shellac or varnish. Send for free booklet. 
For sale by dealers in paints, hardware, and 
house furnishings. The Butcher Polish Co. * 
356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


NEW Catalog. Book, Shelton, Conn. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of celebrities 
pought a and sold. Send for price lists. 
BENJAMIN With Ave. New 
York City, Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” 
$1 a year. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


HOT DOLL comforts children sleeping 
and riding. Combines best rubber hot water 
bag with attractive doll, wearing Billikin coat. 
Patty Comfort, cloth, 1 quart, $1.50. Patty 
Joy, unbreakable head, 3 pints, $2.00. Mis- 
tress Patty O. Comfort, Andover, Mass. 
Patented. Send for circular. 


ments. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


WANTED—A manager for a summer cam 
Must be thoroughly experienced with t e 
of boys. who is position 
to Dring Doys. ine uipment. enry 

W E want men of education and high grade 
selling power—teachers, ministers, men of 
that class. The work is Congenta’, the remu- 
neration commensurate wit 

Definite positions, Write to Dodd, 
qent & Company, 372 Fifth Ave., Mew York 


INCRE ASE your by learn- 
ing to write advertiseme sent tree. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32. 90 Wabash Ave. ne 
Chicago. 

CIVIL Service employees are paid well for 
easy work; examinations of all kinds soon; 
expert advice, sample questions, and Booklet 
17, describing positions and telling easiest 
and quickest way to secure them free. Write 
now. Washington Civil Service School, 
Washington, D. C 


Companions asd Domestic Helpers 


For an exclusive Adirondack 

une to October, a MANAGING 

HOU SEKEE PER of. experience, refine- 

ment, and executive ability. Also an experi- 

enced assistant housekeeper. ddress 387, 
Outlook. 

PRACTICAL, refined woman for mother’s 
helper. Must understand housekeeping. 640, 
Outlook. 

NU RSE maid by Feb. Ist to live in coun- 
try. Three children: oe years, two years, 
three months. 645, Out 

WANTED—Pupils for the Training School, 
Morristown. Memorial Hospital, Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


TEACHERS wanted to organize and 
teach large Speakin ng Ct Clubs in various cities. 
Particulars and booklet free. Grenville Klei- 
ser instructor), 1269 Broadway, 
New York 

TEACHE RS. —If you have no position 4 
wish to change, register immediately 
for New Year openings. 

New Century Teachers’ 
nut St., Phila. 

NORMAL. EGE OF THE CITY 
OF NE Examinations for posi- 
tions on list of college instructors, 
high school tutors, and laboratory assistants 
(college and high school) will be held in the 
College —i~ 68th St. and Park Ave., 
on Tuesday, December 2. 1908, and Wednes- 

y. December 30, 198, at9a.m. For circu- 
lar of information, etc., a Call to Ernest C. 

e 


Hunt, Secretary, ormal llege, ies Ave. 
- 68th St. George S. D vis, LL.D Pr 
ent. 


WANTED—Teachers for Pacific Coast. 
Normal and university graduates. California 
Teachers’ Agency, Stimson Block, Los An- 
geles. 

demic and grade wor Vacancies consatnt! 
occurring. Albany Teachers’ Agency, A 


bany, 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
mother, s helpers, companions, etc., address 


iss Richards, 46 Olive St., Providence, R. I. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


FOR THE OFFICE 


AS a business builder, or a stepping stone 
to high positions, the apenas is a wonder. 
Genuine bargains in all standard macienes, 
sold and rented _ here. Send for catal 

y, 113 Devonshire 


Boston, 


Business Situations 


YOUNG man polding a high editorial po- 
sition on one of argest magazines in 
America desires for personal reasons to make 
a change. Reasons will be fully given, also 
~» | present as references. Address 
00 


£ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 

AD-TORNEY. My _ business is to help 
your business by writing good advertise- 
ments. Send dime for sample ad of your 
business. Gertrude Howes, Ashfield, Mass. 

AGRICULTURAL.—A graduate of Cor- 
nell Universit ty, experienced and with execu- 
tive ability, desires position as manager of 
large farm or development proposition, or as 
overseer of tenants. Address TB. Shepard, 
419 Chamber of Commerce, Bu 

STENOGRAPHER, Harvard A.B., wants 


secretarial work in New York City. Address 
K., 16 73d St., New York. Telephone 
5190 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


YOUNG lady, well educated, musical, de- 
sires ition as companion or governess. 
argaret Gray, Warrenton, Va. 
wDAUGHT TER of army officer would like 

ition of companion, either home or travel- 
ing, or would keep house for widower with 
children. 631, Outlook. 
“WIDOW, highly cultured and refined, ex- 
ienced in nursing invalid and managing 
ig household, wishes position of trust or as 
— ion or chaperon to South or California. 
t references. 641, Outlook. 
LADY refinement, widow, wishes posi- 
ith companion to invalid, care of 
Gelizate chil any position of trust; would 
go South. 642, Outlook. 
A lady recently returned from gutensive 
a in the Onent and Europe will chape- 
oung lady or take entire care of an inva- 
lid po elderly person (lady or gentleman) 
going South or abroad. Cheerful and agree- 
able companion and nurse. Moderate salary 
and pens asked. References. Address 
E. Sth Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Position of responsibility. 
woman, excellent references. 


GEN TLEMAN of education, refinement, 
and wide experience, would like to travel or 
care for some nervously ill or otherwise 
afflicted patient. 622, Outlook. 

WANTED — Position companion, house- 

r in hotel or school or place of trust. 
Excellent references. 650, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED housekeeper, executiv 
ability, good references, desires institutiona 
position. 643, Outlook. 

FRENCH lady, widow of a Gptomet, of 
tastes, excellent linguist and an expe- 


rienced trav eler, see mp poss tlon as companion 
in American wil wy of first class. Address 
64, Outlook. 


ience desires house- 
to country. 


AN with e 
er’s 
nged 


rences excha Out 
TRAINED institution man ore. disti- 
tians, matrons suppli Am. 00 ome 


Economics, Chicago. 

ANT ED— Position by pymentio Science 

— experienced, with business train- 
recommendations. Position must 

508, Outlook 


Teachers and 


YOUNG woman, college graduate, s 
training in English and literature, pecal 
position January 1 as teacher in private school 
academy, or as author's assistant. Would 
ccept position as governess or companion. 
exchanged. 635, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 


WANTED by young woman of refinement 
and education, a Pent overness 
or companion. Smallidge, Penn Yan,N.Y. 
References excha 

REFINED, iteated young woman as 
secretary, companion, or eo to aa in 
New York. References exchanged 
Outlook. 
EDUCATED woman seeks position in 
Christian, family to teach French, German, 
sewer ; willing to assist in the 


iano. 
capable, industrious. Highest refer- 
ences. Helen Kuphal, 68 70th St., 


Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. 

COLLEGE girl desires position as govern- 
ess or companion. References. 618, Outlook. 

TUTORING: college preparatory or cul- 
tural courses ; spteresting, thorough. Refer- 
ences. 425, Outloo 

NURSERY North German, 
refined, well educated, best of references. Box 

. Westwood, N. J. 

WAN’ [TED—Position as governess or 
mother’s helper by young woman of education 
and refinement. Best references. Address 
629, Outlook. 

YOUNG French lady (Parisian) wishes 
engagement as visiting governess, as_com- 

nion, a, morning or afternoon. Mademoiselle, 
i E. ew York City. 

WAN’ TED—Position as assistant kinder- 
gartner. 648, Outlook. 

NORMAL | graduate, experienced with 
backward children, industrious, as governess, 
mother’s helper, companion for invalid or 
housekeeper. 577, Outlook. 

TWO retired teachers with pleasant coun- 
try home near Chicago will take charge of 
es or nr young girls—board, teach and 

eron them. Exceptional advantages for 
= ying music, art and languages Refer- 
ences given and required. Address Miss 
Mary Niemeyer, Lake Forest, III. 

TU TORING. ung boys, ten to 
fifteen years old, will en into the family 
of a Harvard lease experienced in tutor- 
ing. Simple, wholesome life in an attractive 
country towm. MKeferences. C. A. Shaw, 
Groton, Mass. 


PATENT LAWYERS 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, 
Patent Lawyers, Washington, D. C. Estab- 
lish 47 years. Best references. Careful 
-work. ‘Terms moderate. [llustrated booklet 
free. Be casety! in selecting an attorney. 
Write us Dept. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


EXPERIENCED shopper, personal and 
household goods. References. Katherine 
Campbell, 7 E. 15th St., Néw York. 

HAND EMB ROIDE RED baby bibs, 
beautifully worked on fine linen. Dainty pat- 
terns, each. A selection willingly sent 
on on of satisfactory refer- 
ences. inen Co., Importers. 

“MOSAIC Puzzles,’’ newest artistic pic 
ture puzzles, in colors. More my, than 
Solitaige and nothing more or 

penny a cut. P., 


Price 
39 Silver N. 


MUSICAL 


A young lady who studied with Moszkowski 
last would like for the piano. 
Terms reasonable. East St., 
N. Y. City. 

A TREBLE SERVICE — Hope Music 
ta ing of Stand, Case, and Music 
Folio. All in one roll. wnen closed, convenient 
to carry. $3.00. Music Stand Co., 4 
Mashapaug St., Provide ence, R. I 

GENU INE bargains in high-grade pianos. 
Slightly used instruments ; 7 Steinwa 7 Raabe from 
300 up; 6 ‘ebers from $250 up; 

uP; 3 ) up; so 

secon rts, up. Easy pay- 
ments. 40 Adams 
Chicago. 


WOMEN’S GOODS 


MILL Semples— otto silk 
suit patterns, unmade $3.50; embroidered 
Cotto silk shirt waist patterns, unmade 69 cts., 
89 cts., $1.25. Samples of fabrics and color- 
ings may be had on yequast. Universal Mig. 
Co., Woonsocket, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LADY, New York resident, will read to in- | 
eo or elderly persons. erences. 636, 


COATS OF ARMS AND CRESTS} 
searched and correctly painted in water-colors 
for freming. for statione 

rovi eraldic authority 
Write S KORGE TODD, 
and 42nd St., New York. 

“MRS. “‘Sieea Bargain Day,” 25 cts. j 
Original playa and K. Mc-} 

ll Rice, Worthington, Mass. 
shopper. Highest references. 
No charge. Mrs. 5. Tanner, 305 West 70th | 
New York. 

“now to KEEP a GOOD GRIP - 
YOUR HEALTH.” Ask for k 
Thompson of Worcester. Worcester, Mass. 

I made the original jig-saw puzzles which 
set Boston crazy, y mail—1.00, 2.00, 3.00. 
ure hree sizes.) Pride, Deerfield, 


PHYSICIAN. — A syod opening for aj 
Goctor | ie a New England country town. 2%, 
tloo 


SCHOOL for TRAINED ATTEND-} 
ANTS.45 Centre Street, Orange, New Jer 
sey. Superintendent, Miss wre. Six 
months course. Fee $190, including tuition, 
board, lodging, uniforms, and books. For 
further information apply to school. 

SELECTED list of plays for ~ 
annotated. For schools, 
patic libraries. 

McFadden, Box 328, Cincinnati. 

“= WwW. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1995. No charge; prompt de- 
livery. 44 West 22d St.. New York. 

SAVE on household expenses. “ Accounts 
Book,”’ fifty cents, on approval. Am. School 
Home Economics, Chicago. 

SEND for our illustrated catalogue co 
taining 67 cuts and price list of Carved Brick 
Mante Phila. ton Face 
Brick Co pt. 4, 165 Milk St., Boston, 


lass. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


For Sale or to Lease 
No matter where located, if advertised in The Outlook, usually 


brings a customer to the uwner. 
address Advertising Department. 


THE OUTLOOK, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


For rates and information 
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THE OUTLOOK 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
PENNSYLVANIA 


OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE of Pennsylvania. 
Fifty-ninth Annual! Session. Thorough course. Four years. 
Exceptional facilities for Laboratory and Bedside Instruction. Post- 
Graduate courses in Operative Gynacoteey. Obstetrics, the Eye, 
Ear, Nose, and Throat. A new nose building in course ol 
erection. Full particulars in catalogue. CLARA MARSHALL, 
Dean, Box 200, 2ist St. and North College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


Fits for college technical school or business life. Cottage system. 
Co- Half hour from Philadelphia. ‘Tuition an r 
$450. Athletics encouraged. Summer session. Year book on 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster, Swarthmore, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Ruope Is_anp, Providence. 


Moses Brown School 


Stands for simplicity— 


College Preparatory; Separate School for younger boys. 
information, address K. Girrorp, Ph.D., Principal, 


The Metropolitan 


Training School for Nurses 
Blackwell's Island, N. Y. 


OFFERS A THREE YEARS’ COURSE OF TRAIN- 
ING. APPLICANTS MUST BE OVER 21 AND 
UNDER 35 YEARS OF AGE, AND HAVE HAD 
ONE YEAR IN HIGH SCHOOL, OR ITS EQUIVA- 
LENT. THE SCHOOL IS REGISTERED AND 
CONNECTED WITH A HOSPITAL OF OVER 1,300 
BEDS. AN ALLOWANCE IS MADE FOR CUR- 
RENT EXPENSES AS FOLLOWS: 810.00 PER 
MONTH THE FIRST YEAR, $12.00 THE SECOND, 
AND $15.00 THE THIRD. CLASSES ARE FORMED 
EVERY TWO MONTHS. THE NEW NURSES’ 
HOME IS LOCATED ON ONE OF THE FINEST 
SITES IN NEW YORK CITY. THE ROOMS ARE 
ALL SINGLE, WITH SPACIOUS ENTRANCE 
HALL, LIBRARY, AND SITTING ROOMS. 
AGNES 8S. WARD, R.N., SUPERINTENDENT. 


Miss Grace Cleveland Porter 
will take entire charge of Birthday and Holiday Parties for children 
and will arrange Recitals for Habit n-ups ’’—of ** Dixie’’ Tales 
and French-Canadian oe bitant’’ Poems. 

. . « from my observation, since her childhood, of Miss Porter’s 
vivacity, talent, and | way with the little folk, I do not hesi- 
tate to recommendgher warmly as an enter- 
tainer with song, game, and story.” 


Per Week. 


THIS BOOK 
FREE TO You 


hk PRACTICAL WAY OF MAKING MORE MONEY 


is for everyone who wants to be an expert in his chosen line. We will 
mail it to you absolutely free upon request. It describes in detail how 
you can earn more money—how you can gain the advantage over a vast 
majority of your competitors. The plan iseasy. It particularly appeals 
to book-keepers, accountants, secretaries, office men and clerks although 
it has proven a boon to everyone no matter what his sition. No one 
should be without it, It costs you nothing. WRITE TODAY. 


COMMERCIAL WORLD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
182 GRISWOLD ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


WHAT 


Information Bureau advises parents and 
prospective students in the selection of a 
school to fit their particular needs. 

@ Being supported by the schools, this 
Free Bureau makes no charge to inquirers 
now or later. 

q State class of school, as “ Girls’ Board- 
ing,” “ Boys’ Boardin r “ Military,” or 
what? Also geograp Bical location, if any 
preference ; age of pupil; and approxi- 
mately the rate you wish to pay. 

q Then this Bureau will have a free cata-. 
logue sent you of a school that will fit your 
needs, either for enrollment at once or 
next term. Write to-day. Address 


AMERICAN SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
937 Broadway, N.Y., or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
Send ad Complete '0g School and College Directory 


institutions and their principals). 
Desks on money back if you're not satisfied. 


Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—A New, Scientific and Prac- 
tical Invention for Those Who Are Deaf or Partially 
Deaf—May Now be Tested in Your Own Home. 

eaf_ or partially deaf people may now make a month’s trial of 


D 
the Stolz Electrophone at home. This is unusually important 
news for the deaf. for 4 this plan the Axa/ selection of the one 


ing aid is ma easy a 
inexpensive Jor everyone. 
This new invention ( S. 
Patent No. 763,575) renders 
unnecessary such clumsy, un- 
sightly and frequently rm- 
ful devices as trumpets, horns, 
tubes, ear drums, fans, etc. It 
is a tiny electric telephone that 
fits on the ear, and which, the 
instant it is applied, magnites 
the sound waves in such manner 
as to cause an astonishing increase 
in the clearness of all sounds. Wt 
overcomes the and roaring 
ear noises and also so con- 
stantly and electrically exer- 
cises the vital parts of the ear 


completely satisfactory hear- 


Mrs. C. Lidecka, 238 12th Ave., May- that, usually, 
unaided caring itself is 
wood, Ill., wears an Electrophone. gradually | 


conspicuous than eyegiasses, 


THE BEN GREET PLAYERS 


Winter plays for Clubs, Colle cs. etc. School of Acting at Berke- 
ley Lyceum. Address BEN LET, care Sanger and Jo . 
1430 Broadway, New York City. 


Prominent Business Man’s Opinion 

STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CoO., Chicago.—! am pleased 
to say that the E-lectrophone ts very satisfact« 77 small in 
one reat in in makes tt RABLE 
TOU ANY IHAVE 2,and I tried all 
of them. I can pecgenmnens it to all persons who have defective 

earing.—M. W. H 7, Wholesale Grocer, Michigan Ave. 
and Rrver St., Chicago. 

Write or call: at our Chicago office for particulars of our Jersonal 
home test offer and list of prominent endorsers who will answer 
inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to investigate. Address 
or call (call if you can). 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO. 1619 Stewart Building, Chicago 


Branch Offices : 
ye Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Pittsburg. 
os Angeles, Seattle, Des Moines, Toron 


Foreign Office : 82-85 Fleet St. , London, Eng. 
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TRAINING 
Outweighs Long Service 


There is no better proof of this than the everyday scenes of long-service 
untrained employees at the beck and call of younger men who occupy the big posi- 


tions because of their training. 
odds all in favor of the trained man. 


It’s a case of Training vs. Long Service—with the 


Get out of the untrained rut. Mark the attached coupon and let the International 


SALARY-RAISING COUPON 


Correspondence Schools of Scranton tell 
you how you can qualify for a better 
position. How you can protect yourself 
against servitude in your old age. How 
ou can become an expert at your chosen 
ine of work. No necessity for leaving 
home. No books to buy. Mark the cou- 
pon. It will bring you advice and infor- 
mation worth dollars to you. Marking the 
coupon puts you to no expense and places 
you under no obligation. Mark it NOW. 


HOW THE L.C.S. RAISES SALARIES 


That the Business of the I.C.S. is to Raise 
Salaries is shown by the monthly average of 300 
letters VOLUNTARILY written by students report- 
ing salaries raised and advancement won through 
I. C. S. help. During October the number 
was 274. 

So long as you can read and write there's 
an I. C. S. way wa — you can succeed in 
life. Let the I. C. S. tell you what it is, 

MARK THE NOW. 


Please 
I can qual 
before whic 


INTERRATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Scranton, Pa. 


noel. obligation on my part, hew 
ay advancement in the position 


I have mark 


Beek keeper 
Sten 


ent Writer 
Bhow Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Com 


sad Civil Ex at 
Illustrater ~ meer 
Olvil Service | 
Chemist Architect 
Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician 
Elec. Engineer Mining Engincer 


~ 
4 
Hechaa. 
Telephone Engincerf , 
Elee. Lighting Su 
Mech. 
Piamber 4 Fitter 
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| Thomas Moran Sketching at 


Grand Canyon 


of Arizona 


A large painting of the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, by Thomas Moran, N. A., hangs in 
the National Capitol at Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Moran was the first American 
artist of note to visit this world’s wonder. 
He still frequently goes there to get new 
impressions. In his summer home at 
Easthampton or in his New York City 
studio, usually may be seen 
several canyon canvases 
under way. 


Quoting from Chas. F. 
Lummis, in a recent issue of 
Out West magazine: ‘‘He 
(Moran) has come nearer to 
doing the Impossible than any 
other meddler with paint and 
canvas in the Southwest.’’ 

Other eminent artists also have 
visited the'titan of chasms. They all ' 
admit it to be “the despair of the 
painter.”’ 

You, too, may view this scenic 
marvel as a side trip on the luxurious 
and newly-equipped 


California 
Limited 


en route to or from sunshiny Cali- 
fornia this winter. 


WS Only two days from Chicago, three 
\\ a dogs ae from New York, and one day from Los Angeles. A $250,000 hotel, 
Y El Tovar, managed by Fred Harvey, will care for you in country-club 


ae style. Round-trip side ride from Williams, Ariz., $6.50. 


Yosemite also can be reached in winter from Merced, Cal., nearly 


all the way by rail. 
W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Write for our illustrated booklets: ‘‘ Titan of Chasms’’ and ‘‘E] Tovar.’* A.T. & 8. F. Ry. System 


1118-O Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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a 
THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—"LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK” 
3 The ‘test of. an iS 


whether it makes people want 
goods. Every business. letter as an 
advertisement. blundering “letter 
is a prejudice against the goods. Bad 
‘paper robs the best: cea of much 
5 eflective 


want the goods. It is fine mmipression 
added to strong argument. Many 
cases are won by the lawyers man- — 
ner. Nearly all friends are won by 
pleasant 1 impressions. The letter that 
convinces and pleases has a double 
power in getting business. 


we 


> 


That it pays always to use OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
for commercial stationery is the testimony jof prudeat 
business men. Prove this for yourself—tlet us give you 
the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of Specimens. It con- 
tains suggestive specimens of letterheads and other busi- 
ness forms, printed, lithographed and engraved oa the 
white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively — 


MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY ”- —*LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” | 
11 
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HE Gospel of Paint as we know it 

to-day is distinctly an American 
levclopment of the past decade or two. 
There is no room here to tell how paints, 
white lead, varnishes, stains, enamels and 
<indred products have been improved by 
he manufacturers who prepare them in 
odern factories, with scientific tests of 
aterials. Let any reader who wishes to 
ollow those details write to the big Ameri- 
an paint houses for information. 

It is through the general magazines, with 
heir national distribution, that this Gospel 
f Paint has been effectively preached. 
Both the advocates of mixed paint and of 
vhite lead and oil have been regularly using 
the magazine pulpit. The mixcd-paint 
makers advertised their paints to the public, 
ointing out their convenience and excel- 
ence, while the white lead manufacturers 
laid stress on the merit of hand mixing of 
oil and white lead, and indicated methods 
of testing paint. Booklets were published 
o give people information about paint— 


In sections where it was generally used in 
the old days the uses have been greatly 


“extended. Paint brightens homes and lives. 


It is in many ways the cheapest decorative 
material. It saves property by preserving 
materials and fittings. The lightening of 
woman’s work has been perhaps best of all 
—for paint gives better sanitary conditions 
and saves an enormous amount of cleaning. 

In the old daysa few merchants could 
supply all the paint materials neccessary 
for the annual or semi-annual paintirg 
season and the field was limited generally 
to the paint necessary for the exterior of 
house and barns. Now the economy and 
satisfaction in the touch of varnish here, 
mixed paint there, a little gilding or scre 
enamel work in another place, have been so 
convincingly taught by the manufacturers 
of these various products that the field of 
the retail dealer has been greatly widened. 
And the painter, too, though not always 
called in for the little jobs, still reaps the 
benefit because the people have developed 


juality lies, how to make 
painting durable and eco- 
nomical. ‘To-day most paint 
and white lead concerns 
help house-owners with 


10ow to apply it, where 
The 


QuoinClub 
TLT LT Key 


Sent to any Business Man on Request 


ataste for well-kept property 
and he still gets the big jobs 
and more of them. 

What magazine adver- 
tising back of the finest 
products can accomplish in 


color-schemes, help the 
house-painter or architect 
with tests, specifications, 
advice. 

This Gospel of Paint, as 
it has been preached in 
magazine advertising, has 


that asset large. 


Mr. Manufacturer: What is your 
selling problem ? Do you sell your pro- 
duct anonymously or by name? The 
latter plan builds up an assel that is 
yours—and the magazines could make 
In the Quoin Club 
the 30 leading periodicals in America 
have an organization that can focus 
on your selling problem large ex- 


such an industry is shown 
by afew Census figures. Our 
paint business now approxi- 
mates a hundred million 
dollars yearly. Each family 
in the United States uses an 
equivalent of a gallon anda 


ie d trained minds. It might 
wrought wonders in this will glally half of paint yearly. The 
country. Insections where number of manufacturers 
Seem paint was seldom used it is uit Fifth Ave, N. ¥. has doubled since 1880, and 
now a matter of course. their output trebled. 
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Water, free as Air 


Water is valuable largely in proportion to the 


pressure at which it can be delivered. To 
illustrate: water delivered into your home, 
with no pressure, would not flow from the fau- 
cet; it would Le necessary to draw it with a 
suction pump and to carry it from room to 
room in pails; of course, water with no pres- 
sure is better than none at all; again, at slight 
pressure water flows slowly from the faucet. 
This means waiting some time for any quan- 
tity, and naturally, under such conditions, the 
user always puts up with a scant supply; bath- 
ing 1s a discouraging proposition, when water 


merely trickles into the tub. But the moment 
you get water at high pressure, you have it in 
abundance, and it at once serves a dozen pur- 
poses for which it would never otherwise be used, 
and it is then used freely by every member of 
the family. There is no long wait, or the fixing 
of certain days, when each member may bathe, 
because its abundance makes it as free as air. 
Think of it, water as freeasair/ That means 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Health. Thenoh, what 
a protection water under pressure is In case 
of fire! Have you got it? If not, don’t you 
want it? Jt goes with every Hot-Air Pump. 


Be sure that the name appears upon the pump 
you purchase. This name protects you 
against worthless imitations. When so situated :hat you cannot personally in- 
spect the pump before ordering, write to our nearest office (see list below) for the 


name of a reputable dealer in your locality, who will sell you only the genuine 
pump. Over 40,000 are in use throughout the world to-day. 


Write for Catalogue 9, and ask for reduced price list. 


Riper-ERIcsson 
ENGINE Co. 


35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 

40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 

40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 
2§4 Craig Street West, Montreal, P. QO. 
22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 


Running Water in Zero Weather | 


~~ Sie, "THERE is no longer any necessity for inconvenience 
> and repairs due to frozen tanks and pipes. No mat- 
f% as ter how cold it may be, you can have a constant supply 

“ ee , of fresh running water delivered at a usuable tempera- 


ture to all fixtures, if you install the 


Kewanee System of Water Supply 


No elevated tank exposed to all extremes in weather farms, schools, public and private institutions, etc. 
conditions. No freeze-ups in winter and no warm stag- The Kewanee System is the original water supply 
nant water in summer. Instead, a Kewanee Pneuma system, involving the use of air pressure instead of 
*ank is located in the cellar, or buried in the ground. gravity pressure. are imitations now—avoid 
a. tannot leak, freeze, overflow or collapse. them. Get the genuine and you will take no chances— 


Water will always be on tap at the plumbing fixtures. we guarantee that. Look for our trade-mark (iT 
Horses and stock can be watered in the barn. First- and nameplateson tank and pumping machi ery. = ~ 
class fire protection assured for your buildings. No charge for expert engineering service. Let us 

Over 9,000 Kewanee Systems in operation, sup- help you solve your water supply for 


. te 
plying water for country and suburban homes, our 64-page illustrated catalog No, 18. It is free. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 
1566 Hudson- Terminal Bidg.50 Church St..New York City. 1212 Marquette Bidg. Chicago, Il. 710 Diamond Bank Bidg. Pittsbearg, Pa, 


—— 
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Correct Soctal Sta tonery 


Crane's 


over a hun- 
4) dred years people 
of taste have 
used Crane’s 
writing papers. They were 
the best to be had in the 
early days of the country. 
They are the best to be had 
today. ‘They are made in 
the same spot, by the same 
family,with the same stan- 
dard of quality as in the 
past, and Crane’s Linen 
Lawn is today one of the 
most popular of the famous 
Crane papers. Crane's Linen 
Lawn can be identified by 
the water-mark ‘‘Crane’s.”’ 
No reputable stationer will 
offer you anything else when 
you ask for Crane’s. 


Tanes 
eddin 
Papers 


al stock upon 
which a wedding 
announcement is 
engraved should 
not only be beautiful in it- 
self, but should have the 
kind of surface to take the 
engraving best. 

Good judges have found 
that no wedding stock 


engraves so beautifully as 


Crane’s, but this is only one 
of the reasons why the invi- 
tations for every wedding 
of social importance are 
engraved upon Crane’s 
Wedding Papers. 

Crane’s Wedding Papers 
cannot be water-marked, but 


the water-mark ‘‘Crane’s 
appears in the envelopes. 


) 

one has suc- 

4 ceeded in making 
a calling card 
>} that has the fin- 
ish and fineness of quality 
found in all of Crane’s Call- 
ing Cards. 

The cost of calling cards 
is in itself so small an item 
that no one should be de- 
terred from having the best 
because of the slight differ- 
ence in cost, and no one was 
ever heard to question the 
fact that Crane’s Calling 
Cards are the best. 
HIGHLAND LINEN. This beautiful 
paper. which has obtained a wider 
popularity and a greater success than 
any other fabric-finished paper at its 
price, is still made in fashionable 


shades and shapes and is still selling 
wherever good paper is sold. 


Samples of any of these papers and cards will be sent on request 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


\ 


DRAWING, 


COPYING AND INK 
THE FINEST IN EXISTENCE 


Sold by all stationers and dealers In artists’ materials. Sample sent to all parties Interested 
on receipt of 10 cents in postage stamps. 


A. W. FABER, 72 Hecker Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


PENCILS 
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The secret of superiority in pneumatic 
tires is in the rubber composition. The 
form and shape are standard. The makers 


of the Kelly- Spepenclc Solid Tire make 


pA 


AEF, 


CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY, 20 Vesey St., New York, and Akron, Ohio 
Branch Offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati and San Francisco 


Beauty and quality—the two essentials of de- 
sirable silver plate—find their highest expression in 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


Knives, forks, spoons and fancy serving pieces can be procured in patternsto match. Sold by 
leading dealers. Send for our Catalegue A-92. It is a valuable aid in making selections. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Mexwen, Comm. Strive Co., Successor) 
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Wouldn’t we be foolish to say six-cylinder 
cars excel all others, if we couldn’t 


prove it ? 


Automobile buyers are becoming more and more exacting. 
Mere say-so has less influence now than ever before. 


Buyers demand to be shown. — 
And that makes us happy, for the more critically you test the 


the more certain you are to become a six-cylinder 

enthusiast. Simply ask to be shown, and the 

Winton Six will do the rest— 

—start from the seat without cranking ; 

—run as quietly as deep water; 

—take hills and traffic on high, at fast or slow speed, 
without gear shifting ; 

—do its work without vibration; 

—provide maximum comfort to passengers ; 

— inflate its own tires without hand labor ; 

—save tire and fuel expense; 

—keep out of repair shops (see our sworn records of 
65,687.4 miles at an average upkeep expense of 
$1 for each 4343 miles); 

—go the route like coasting down hill; 

—and give its owner the indescribable contentment 
“of possessing a car superior to everything else on 
the road. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO 
Member Association Licensed Auto Mfrs. 
102 BEREA ROAD, ‘CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WINTON SIX 


Get our book, “Twelve Rules to Help Buyers.” 
Gives a dozen practical methods of testing the merit of 
motor cars before you buy. These rules apply 
equally to cars of all makes, grades and prices, and 
suggest infallible ways of finding out whether the car 
offered for your purchase is worth buying. Observe 
these rules and you will avoid many a dollar of ex. 
pense, and escape making a humiliating and costly 
mistake in selecting a car. It is sent gratis. 

So, too, is our unusual catalog, which sets forth 
fully the cardinal differences between six-cylinder cars 
and other types. Its information is worth knowing. 

We make the Winton Six in two sizes. Five pass- 
enger, 48 horse-power car, $3000: Seven-passenger, 
60 horse-power car, $4500. Both cars of the finest 
quality that any experienced, conscientious maker can 
produce. 

Write for literature today. 

Winton Branch Houses in New Tom. Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Chicago, 


Minneapolis, Seattle and San Daag = our ex- 
hibit at adison Square Garden Show, N.Y., Jan. 16-23 


| BAN - 
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Model Forty-Four, 34 H. P. $2250. 


Spare Wheel, with inflated tire, brackets and 
tools, $74. Magneto $150. 


THk:E OFFSET CRANK SHAFT 


Most automobiles develop sufficient power when they are traveling at a Aigh 
speed. The greatest need is for power at s/ow engine speeds. Rambler Model 
Forty-Four can be operated smoothly and steadily at ‘Aree miles an hour on Aigh 
gear. This is because of the offset crank shaft. 


Corresponds to 
position of piston in 
ordinary engine at 

explosion center. 


Ordinary Engine. Position of piston Rambler Offset Crank Shaft. Posi- 


at explosion center. Explosion exerts no 
turning effort to crank shaft. The dead cen- k shaft. Dead center eliminated. No 


ter wastes energy. k falls on bearings. energy wasted. No shock to bearings. 


Seven passenger model, forty-five horse power with offset crank shaft, $2500. Other models, 
$1150 to $2500. Write for catalog describing Rambler offset crank shaft, Spare 
Wheel, straight line drive and other features of the new Rambler. 


THE CAR OF STEADY SERVICE 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company, Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies: 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, New York, San Francisco. Representatives in all leading cities. 
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Remington 


Every merit that Remington Typewriters have always had. 


a H. @be Every merit that any typewriter has ever had. 
New and revolutionary improvements that no typewriter 
has ever had. 


Modkcl 10, with Column Selector. Model 11, with Built-in Tabulator 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
aa New York and Everywhere 
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Take a Couple of Sheets of 


COUPON BOND 


hold them diagonally before you, grip them firmly in both hands, 
then jerk them, pull them, strain them, try to tear them apart. 


Then make this test with any other business paper. 


COUPON BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


will stand this test or any other you can name 
where all “near bond” business papers fail. 


It’s the brand new rag, the finest, toughest factory clippings, and the slow 
old-fashioned semi-handmade way they’re worked together that give to 
COUPON BOND its unequalled resisting power and strength. The supe- 
rior quality and worth of this splendid paper is evident in every sheet; 
not one weak or imperfect spot can be found in a thousand reams. 


Wise buyers who demand stationery worthy of their business 
prestige are the buyers who take heed to COUPOW BOND 


Write us for samples of this splendid paper in ail colors. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


Largest Manufactarers of Writing, Book and Cover, 
and other papers for Business Purposes. 29 Mills. 
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In Concert Halls the world's greatest 
pianists use the Steinwa 
when at the height of their artistic career. It is their 
first and only choice, when a free and unbiased choice 
has been made, a choice uninfluenced by modern com- 


mercial methods, and prompted only by a desire and 
a need for the best the world can give them. 


In Royal Palaces ‘he Steinway is the chosen 


Piano. No other piano house 
has been and is so signally honored by Royalty as the 
house of Steinway. No other piano i met with the 


approval that has been accorded the Steinway by the 
royal and imperial houses of the old world. 


| 


In Private Homes ‘¢ Steinway piano is the 
choice of the cognoscenti 


the world over, treasured as one of the most precious 
Household Gods, a necessary essential of the refined 
home. Its very possession puts the seal of supreme 
approval upon the musical taste of its owner, for it denotes 
the highest degree of culture and musical education. 


STEINW AY & SONS, 
Steinway Hall, 
107 and 109 East i4th St., New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door. 


Steinway Pianos can be 
bought of any authorized 
Steinway dealer at New 
York prices, with cost of 
transportation added. Illus- 
trated catalogue and prices 
sent on request and mention 
of this magazine. 


MINIATURE GRAND 
EBONIZEOD CASE 
PRICE $800 
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WE OFFER DOUBLE-DISC RECORDS 
BY TWELVE OF THE FOURTEEN 
GREAT BARITONES OF THE WORLD 
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Records by Sammarco and Amato, “ the greatest living baritones” ; Strac- 
ciari, for three seasons leading baritone of the Metropolitan Opera House ; 
Magini-Coletti, the star of La Seala Theatre, Milan; are listed exclusively in 
the Fonotipia Series of Columbia Double-Disc Grand Opera Records. 

David Bispham, the most distinguished vocal artist America has ever 
= ; Van Rooy, supreme in Wagnerian r6les ; Gilibert, the best French 

aritone of the present day; Parvis, of Covent Garden and the Metropolitan ; 
Baldassare, favored of La Seala audiences: all sing for the Columbia, their 
records listed in the Symphony Series of Columbia Double-Disc Grand 
Opera Records. 

Magnificent records by the three world-renowned baritones, Scotti, Cam- 
panari and Bellatti, are also issued in Columbia Double-Disc Records. 

In addition we issue records by four of the five great tenors of the world; 
eleven of the twenty most famous sopranos, and five of the seven greatest 
bassos of the operatic stage. 

Columbia Grand Opera Records are the vosce ttse/f, living, vibrating, un- 
changed. Write for catalog. 


FONOTIPIA SERIES, Double-Discs, 103 in. $2.50 
A SYMPHONY SERIES, Double-Discs, 12 in. $1.50 


- - 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L, Tribune Building, NEW YORK 
Stores or Dealers in all Large Cittes 


. Main Stores: 35 West 23d Street, New York 88 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 953 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco | 
164 Tremont Street, Boston 107 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont, 
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Heating System Saves Coal 
Warm Air Hot Water 


HE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY UNDERFEED 
SYSTEM OF HEATING produces the same satisfactory 
results, whether applied to warm-air furnaces, steam or hot 
water plants. There is nothing uncertain about it. The 
UNDERFEED does what no other heating system ever devised 
can do—gets as much clean, even heat out of cheapest slack as 
highest priced anthracite will yield. 


P eck-Williamson(Furnaces—Warm Air 


UNDERFEED/ Boilers—Steam Water 
Save 2 to 3% on Coal Bills 


There’s a heap of difference in the cost and this difference delongs to you. The 
UNDERFEED method of stoking—all the fire on top and fuel fed from below—compels 
gas and smoke to pass thru the red hot coals. They areentirelyconsumed. That means 
more heat. In old-fashioned furnaces and boilers this is wasted. Scores of municipalities 
have endorsed the Underfeed method of coal burning as conducive to no smoke and better 
health. Ashes are few and are removed by shaking the grate -—pcisesme seam and 
bars as in ordinary furnaces and boilers. Hot Water Cndterfeed Bottes | 


lilustration shows furnace with- Howard Shordon, after three years of 

out casing, cut away to show how Underfeed experience, writes from Ft. Wayne, Ind.: 
coal ts forced up under fire, which 
burns on top. “ The fuel cost of heating a house with 
one of these furnaces is only about one- 
third the cost compared with the top- 
feed kind, and they work perfectly satis- 
factory in every way. My fuel bills for 
the past three years have been — 
1906, $21.00; 1907, $23.00, and 1908, 
$24.00. I have an eight-room house and 
burn West Virginia slack.” 


We've stacks of letters just like this. 
We'd like to send you a lot of fac-simile 
testimonials and our Underfeed Booklet 
for warm air heating or our Special 
Catalog of Steam and Hot W ater 
Underfeed Boilers. 


Heating plans and services of our 
Engineering Vepartment are yours 
—ALL FRED. Write to-day, giving 
name of local dealer with whom 
you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON co. 


360 W. 5th St. Cincinnati, 0. 
Farnace and Hardware Men and 
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HE extra-large lavatory, with ample space 
for toilet articles and thorough comfort in 
<4 washing, is characteristic of Mott’s leader- 
indesign. The Marsden (illustrated) is 
one of several models made in Mott’s Imperial solid 
Porcelain—a porcelain of the most durable quality. 
When poowe bathroom equipment, send for our 
booklet, ‘MODERN PLUMBING”? which shows the most 
advanced types of fixtures in Imperial and Vitreous Porce- 
lain and Porcelain Enameled Iron-ware. 24 illustrations of 
model interiors suggest equipments ——s cost from $85 


to $3000. Full description and price of each fixture is given, 
with general information regarding decoration and tiling. 


** Modern Plumbing ’’ will be sent on receipt of 4 cents to cover postage. 


THE J. L. MET IRON WORKS 


1828 $3 EIGHTY YEARS OF SUPREMACY $3 1908 
FIFTH AVENUE AND I 7tn STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


| 
| 


.. 


BRANCHES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Denver, Detroit, Washington, 
Montreal, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco and San Antonio. 
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health, and make your bathroom: 


Send for Our new book, 
Our Book: Modem: 


rooms, is beau- 
tifully illustrated. It describes 
in detail a series of up-to-date 
bathrooms and tells you just 
how to secure the best possible 
equipment at the léast possible 
cost. When you 
bathroom ‘fixtures youl feed 
this'book. Send fordit 
Enclose 6 cents postage 
give us name of your archie: 


tect and 


te 


Address, Standard Sanitary Co Pittsburgh, Ss. 
Offices and showrooms in New York: Building, 35-37 West 3iet Streets. 
Louisvilles _ 325-329 West Main Street, Pittsburgh: New Orleans: Gor. Baronne & St Joven 
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Charlotic 3 la Primal 
Made with 
NABISCO 


— =" 


No other dessert confection has 
ever so satistied that wholesome 
desire for a delicate sweet as 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


. 


‘_RECIPE 


Remove center from a six-sided fruit cake and fill with 
Cocoanut Macaroons that have been soaked in lemon 
syrup, then spread over layer of apricot preserve. 
Cover edges with Nabisco Sugar Wafers; keep in posi- 
tion with Royal Icing. Ornament corners with almond 
paste. Tie around with pretty ribbon. Before serving 
fill up center with whipped sweetened cream. Decorate 
with Festinos and chopped Pistachio nuts. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The 
and Perforated Blade 


SAFETY razorshould 
be safe. You can’t 
have safety if there 
is any way for the blade 
to slip. The blade must 


be absolutely secure. 
With a safety ’”’ 


razor you have a 


removable or interchangeable blade. 


You can slide it in position—the difh- 
culty is to keep it there ! 

Clamps and springs are uncertain. 
A spring weakens with use. There 
must be no variation—no vibration— 
nothing left to chance. 

You can’t be trusted always to see 
that you have placed the blade exactly 
in alignment. 

There must be something to pre- 
vent your placing it any other way— 
something to insure the biade being 
held in exact position with ication to 


New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicaco, Stock Exchange Bidg. 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


Gillette 


NO STROPPING NOHONING 


GILLETTE SALES Co. 
Kimball! Building, Boston 


the guard. 

The GILLETTE is the only - 
razor that does not attempt to clamp 
the blade by one or more of its sides 
(a razor blade as hard and slippery as 
glass) and to hold it by the pressure, or 
spring principle. 

A GILLETTE blade has three round 
perforations. When you drop it over 
the three positioning pins it can’t slip. 
It can’t-get away. The blade is in 
perfect alignment. You can’t place it 
out of position if you try. 

How it is held there in a vice-like 
grip we shall explain another time. 

There is no razor like the GILLETTE 
—no handle, no blade like it. Any 
man can use it. It makes shaving 
easy no matter how tough the beard 
or tender the skin. No stropping, no 
honing. 

Standard set $5.00. On sale every- 
where. 

Canadian Office 


63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 


Razor 
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